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The Plowden report on the aircraft 
Ndustry, which is being laid before 
| *arliament this week, is said to 
i} Commend state control of the 
i ‘WO major aircraft firms, the Brit- 
Image J4sh Aircraft Corporation and Haw- 
Ker Siddeley. 
wens | ) oie report will no doubt cause a 
oe Rood deal of political excitement; 
| to London &) 4°, Observer air correspondent, 
ber 17 to 19% Ndrew Wilson, forecast last Sun- 
ded to draw pi ay that there would be “ an uproar 
mas to the pie fom the aviation lobby,” despite 
er “ social er ,/ the fact that.“ nationalisation is 
overnight S's Now widely recognised as the only 


er 19, walk j 4 stat ghar Nh it 
pperathnacn | Means of saving BAC.” But it is 
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a safe bet that some important is- 
sues will be passed over when the 
uproar breaks out, as they have 
been passed over up to now. 
Nationalisation is being proposed 
so that the big corporations can 
continue to exist. The existence of 
the corporations depends on gov- 
ernment orders, and government 
orders are basically military or- 
ders. Hence the present confusion; 
for the government’s defence pro- 
gramme is currently “under re- 
view.” 

* Under review ” is a mystery term. 
On the one hand, it covers a long- 


ymmunity's prey 
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meat! Fares: time for a revolt 


D worse problems than the 
cfoblem of London's transport, but there 
Re) ish He few A tat ey which “ ne 
Q} fe fo hy itt * been said to so little effect, Endless 
ita Conunut | *ditorials, reports, debates in Parliament 
9 Malden BY | have brought us nowhere near a solu- 
39), | tion, : 


ee i} We do not propose to add greatly to the 
| ,°'Ume of words, What is wrong in Lon- 

1 Aa 'S quite clear: the city is out of date 
Inefficient, and the so-called “ rush 


56 people ‘to § Wipe 
is. Many ag ) lere are 
ti Was.comips © | 


: vt" is an inhuman absurdity; more 
stest 3 | tetfically, public transport is being 
fente will dem ) o, “sled by official neglect and the 
{ @ | Ompetition of private motoring. 
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n the Shah, it i 01 ™M problem is to try to make life more 
peal is expec! || erable for the people who live a long 
BF \ Ranger Aan ae lie riled need 
% antence, | Sport to get them to and fro, 
death senten # th the Buchanan report, we have a clear 
‘al eiepad pol hatement of the alternatives open to 
sahtgeteat ef The. it! and the level of efficiency and amen- 
ue + er ondé n | vo We can expect for the outlay of 
uw he Mor ‘rious sums of money. Unfortunately, 
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Quite a simple measure, such as the lift- 
ing of the fuel tax for buses, could be 
the start of the answer here; but the key 
to the answer is surely the idea that 
public transport is a public service. Ul 
timately, this could mean that it is pro- 
vided free, which would mean sweeping 
away the army of inspectors and paper- 
workers which dominate London Trans- 
port, rid it of a crushing financial bur- 
den, and open the way to making it 
a genuine service. 

This is not such a revolutionary pro- 
posal as it sounds, Many other services 
are provided “ free” - meaning that they 
are financed by rates or taxes and pro- 
vided according to need, Many countries 
are working towards the same principle 
for transport, and most countries are 
more advanced than this one in pravid- 
ing some form of state or local subsidy 
for transport in their major cities, The 
very expensive construction work for new 
tubes should be entirely financed from 
oublie funds. 

‘he neglect of public transport in this 
country is striking enough when com- 
pared with the encouragement given to 
its direct competitor, private motoring, 
Taking the two together, the failure to 
plan properly for all kinds of transport 
including the motor car is even more 
striking, compared either with the need 
for planning, or with the waste of re- 
sources, knowledge and manpower that 
foes into something quite unnecessary 
like arms production. But most of all, 
it is striking as an example of the 
dreadful lethargy which is afflicting us. 
Ever since the war it has been obvious 
that. commercial considerations alone 
cannot support a sensible transport poli- 
cy; and the endless spiral of- rising 
costs and fares and declining services 
has underlined this knowledge. 

The traveller has put up with all this, 
although many people, acting for them. 
selves, have taken to their cars. Siting 
on the tube have helped to dramatise the 
situation. Is it net now time for a general 
revolt? A passengers’ strike, for instance? 
A concerted refusal to pay the new fares 
could be effective warning to the govern. 
ment to rethink its policies - quickly. 
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drawn-out hesitation about what 
kind of ‘low-level conventional 
support aircraft” to buy, after the 
collapse of the TSR2; on the other 
hand, it includes continued nuclear 
testing. It seems also to include a 
behind-the-scenes battle by service 
chiefs for the survival of their par- 
ticular wing. 
What nobody 1s proposing is that 
we should abandon this futile and 
expensive search for weapons and 
aircraft which constantly become 
obsolete, and that we should stop 
pretending that there is any stable 
future for an industry like the air- 
craft industry which is dependent 
on such an unreliable product. And 
what nobody is demanding is that 
the government should come clean 
about its nuclear weapons policy, 
In the House of Commons on Mon- 
day, Denis Healey half-heartedly 
slid round the question of whether 
the F111 would carry nuclear 
weapons; but the Daily Telegraph 
air correspondent has said flatly 
that it will, despite government 
denials, 
This correspondent has also pointed 
out that the Canberra bombers, 
which the F111 would replace, are 
armed with nuclear weapons, and 
reported that the RAF is puzzled 
at Mr Healey’s statement that they 
are to be replaced by convention- 
ally armed planes. On Monday he 
stated: 
“Everyone connected with the 
project has been asked to avoid 
mentioning the Fl1l’s nuclear 
role. 
“This is because the Prime Min- 
ister is anxious to play it down 
for political reasons, mainly to 
avoid conflict with Labour's left 
wing.” 
Doubtless the Daily Telegraph is 
quite keen to stir up trouble be- 
tween Mr Wilson and his left wing, 
but it is unlikely that it would ga 
to the lengths of inventing a delib- 
erate lie in order to do so. The 
government should be pressed 
strongly to say whether the Can- 
berra replacements are to be nu 
clear or not, 
Even this last sentence is a com- 
promise, We do not want the Can- 
yeTras replaced by any kind af 
bomber, let alone a nuclear one. 
We do not want a British Polaris. 
We do not want Britain selling 


arms to Saudi Arabia. We do not 
want an aireraft industry which 
is just a sub-department of the 
RAF, 

Britain today is a client of the 
USA. We cannot undertake any 
significant military programme 
without US aid and support, Our 
“independent” forces are on the 
whole provocative and dangerous; 
our role as an arms salesman over- 
seas even more so, And is there 
anyone who genuinely believes that 
all this spending on arms brings 
us any security? 

Regardless of anything we have 
done, the world is as near war as 
ever, perhaps nearer, Increasingly, 
the world's weapon systems will 
be great power ones, Last Sunday, 
the Observer again drew attention 
to the threat of an. anti-missile- 
missile race, which could be the 
most expensive and dangerous 
arms race yet, Increasingly, our 
arms afford us no protection; but 
our arms, and those of other small 
states, do add to the total number 
of danger-points in the world. It 
is time we learnt to do without 
them. 


IGOERING 
ON WAR 


“Why of course the people don't 
want war. Why should some poor 
islob on a farm want ta risk his 
life in a war when the best he 
can get out of it is to come back 
io his farm in one piece? Naturally 
the commen people don’t want wart 
neither In Russia, ney in England, | 
nor in America, nor, for that miat- 
fer, in Germany. That is unader- 
stood. Hut after all itis the leaders 
of the country who determine the 
policy and it is always a simple 
matter to drag the people along, 
whether it is a democracy, ar 4 
fascist dittatarship, of a parila- 
An he or a eommiunist dictater 
ship. 


i’ Voles or ne voles the ony 444 Can 
always he browght to the idin 
jof the leaders, That is easy, 4 
iyou kaye to do is to fell them they 
jare being wliveked and denounce 
ithe pacifigig far lack of patrintism | 
dand exposing the country fo dan 
fer. it works the same in any 
jeountry. ; 

iHermann Uoering ai the Nurem- 
sbarg trial) (reprinted fram ihe 
jPeacemaker, November 6, 1065), 
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Slogan-shouting 


Without wishing to comment on all the 
points John Papworth makes in_ his 
column, his bappy attribution of all 
slogun-shouting to “our Communist and 
anarchist brethren” (December 3) 
seems a sight too glib. 
here is indeed something “at once in 
fantile and totalitarian” about slogan- 
shouting. The same adjectives might be 
2A SINDEN D a ERNIE el AERA A aa 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


It must have been about the time when 


Capitalism was really getting into its 
stvide that the ten commercial con 
mandments for Christmas were first 


formulated. As far as is known they have 
never yet been properly codified and I 
ain thus privileged to present them to 
the readers of Peace News for the first 
dime in the following Revised Version: 

1. Phon shatt do all thou canst to make 
profits, 

2. 'Thou shalt obtain power over the 
minds of the multitude through press, 
radio and television, yea, even with the 
fujl connivance of a socialist government, 
to promote an uninhibited orgy of glut 
tony, swilling and senseless extravagance 
to the greater glory of thy sharehalders. 

3. Thon shalt spread thy wares, however 
worthless, as temptingly as possible and 
use every artifice on the unsuspecting 
multitude to persuade it to accumulate 
liberally from thine open counters; but 
if any in the confusion of their minds 
{which thine unending hymn to consump- 
tion shall assuredly help to confound) 
shall succumb to temptation and steal 
thou shalt ensure that the full chastise- 
ment of the Jaw shall be enforced. 


4. Thou shalt number among thy wares 
as many models of toy soldiers and guns, 
as well as tanks, rockets and hombing 
planes, as thou canst sell, whereby your 
captive masses and thelr eager children 
may fittingly celebrate the birthday of 
the Prince of Peace. 

§ Thou shalt do all in thy power to 
tempt the multitude to part with the re- 
wards of Its daily toil for gaudily en- 
wrapped rubbish, the prices whereof 
thou shalt not hesitate to raise doubly, 
yea even to treble. To this end thou shult 
cause whole streets to be hung with 
costly baubles and also promote an un- 
ceasing stream of words and musical 
sound of impertinently synthetic good- 
cheer. This shal} be so sounded or dis- 
played until the mind of every literate 
person shal] suffer a sickness thereof 
and the persona] and family significance 
of the festival shall be rent asunder. 

8 Thou shalt so becloud the minds of 
the people with these vain things as to 
drive from them all remembrance or 
concern for millions in other lands who 
daily Janguish in utter want and desti- 
tation. 

7. Thou shalt encourage the multitude, 
whose sense of guilt shall be much in- 
flamed hy a wanton excess of self-in- 
dulgence (which thy greed for profit 
shall do so much to promote), to quench 
such feelings in an equally extravagant 
argy of sentimental concern for some 
deprived children or some of the needy 
aged for one day of the year. This shalt 
not anly help thy profits but also help to 
quielen the minds of the multitude by 
persunding them they may forget the 
needy in good conscience for the rest of 
the year. 

8. Thou shalt encourage all the people to 
listen to pious messages about peace on 
earth and goodwill to all men from reli- 
gious leaders who persistently fail to 
urge any particular man to stop fighting 
in any of the particular wars that are 
currently ravaging the carth. 

9 Thou shalt persuade the relgning 
monarch to lend her name and office to 
this saccharine honanza by enabling her 
to address the muititude likewise. 

10. Thou shalt promote from the first 
day of January, or as soon thereafter as 
ity be possible, special clubs for the 
toliecting of savings from the people. 
This shall ensure they have an abundance 
to waste when the entire procesa of 
masa debasement shall recommence well 
hefore the end of another twelvemonth. 


JOHN PAPWORTH 


applied to those people who still insist on 
neatly apportioning blame to predeter- 
mined scapegoats, despite all the harm 
thal comes from such unthinking, Pav- 
lovian action. 

ts if too much to aceept firstly that there 
was slogan-shouting and secondly that 
slogan-shouting is not educative. These 
points are made quite as well by simple 
statements as by the journalistic deceit of 
parading guesses as proven facts. 

Ben Covington, 

Rydal House, Romsey, Wants. 


As one of the “ Communist and anarchist 
brethren" whose slogan-shouting John 
Papworth deprecated last week (1 am 
a Communist, to be exact), | am willing 
to refrain from this accoustic manifesta- 
tion if the majority of the marchers 
really find if distasteful. Personally, I find 
it pood clean fun, though my basic reason 
for shouting is simply to let people know 
wit we want and how badly we want 
it. 

Roger Towle, 

Manor Parin, Burton-on-the-Wolds, 

nr Loughborough, Leies. 


The Vietnam read-in 


In retyping ny review of the Vietnam 
Read-In (Peace News, 10 December) I 
made a mistake. When I wrote of South 
Vietnamese students being “ active in or- 
ganising demonstrations in Hue in June 
1965, in Saigon in August 1963... and 


Letters to 
the Editor 


in Saigon again in 1964,” the first date 
should of course have heen June 1963, 
not 1965. 

Adam Roberts, 

97 Worship Street, London E.C.2. 


Communist Party 


I was much interested in your report 
(December 3) on the Fellowship Party 
and on Radical Alliance and their de- 
cisions to run parhamentary candidates 
on a peace platform. But I must take 
exception to Radical Alliance’s — state- 
ment: “there is no political party in 
Britain that has begun to recognise or 
tackle” the problems of war, poverty 
and race. 

I have just taken part in the 29th Con- 
gress of the Comtnunist Party and. all 
the points set out in the programme of 
Radical Alliance were included in the 
two main and several particularised reso- 
lutions adopted by the Congress. Al- 
though some fifty press correspondents 
were present for the whole or part of the 
Congress, the result in the papers was 
either complete blackout or misrepresen- 
tation, so perhaps Radical Alliance did 
not even know that the Congress was 
meeting. 


I can remember many movements in the 
last fifty or sixty years to form a united 
left movement in this country and all 
have foundered because of opposition to 


the inclusion of the Communists. lier 
fore hope that Radical Alliance will i 
fall into the error of trying to inolat 
this party of dedicated people with i 
roots in the working class. If we are 4 
have peace in the world it must be ge 
with Communists and in this country 4 
real radical left is not possible withou 
them. 

Alfred Corum, 

33 Twyford Avenue, London W.3. 


Anti-apartheid vigils 

We are holding Christmas vigils i 
year for Bram Fischer, and all ee 
South African political prisoners: 4 
December 21, 22, 23 anc Pe 


| 


94 from * s 
pm to 8.30 pin on each evening. We 
asking participation for one-hour shifts 
at the vigils, which will take place oY 
side South Africa House. 


y 
Bram Fischer appears jin court on Wt 
morning of December 22 following h 
arrest last month. 
Anne Darnkorough, 
The Anti-Apartheid Movement, 
89 Charlotte Street, London W.1. 


Letters intended for publicatlo! 
should be posted to reach Patt 
News by Monday morning. We ff 
gret that we cannot aeknowledbe 


all letters received. = 


Nigeria: the press under attack 


Nigeria is generally regarded in the 
Western press as one of the most 
democratic states in Africa. It ap- 
pears to enjoy a mulli-party system, 
although in reality there are region- 
al groupings not at all like the West- 
ern idea of parliamentary parties. 
Nigeria has also tended to adopt a 
pro-Western attitude in’ interna- 
tional affairs, and is therefore re- 
garded favourably as a moderate 
and “liberal” influence in Africa. 
This article from a Nigerian corres- 
pondent reveals how far freedom of 
ihe press, essential to a democratic 
society, has collapsed due to govern- 
ment pressure. 


Most of the leaders of the new states of 
Africa have denied the importance of 
free expression, using the imperatives of 
nation-building as a blank cheque to 
cover their determination to permit only 
those opinions which will not undermine 
their power, This is certainly the case 
in Nigeria, a state generally regarded as 
democratic - if thig image has not heen 
shattered by the malpractices which sur- 
rounded the 1964 federal elections, and 
the more recent elections in Western 
Nigeria. 

Though the Nigerian constitution guaran- 
tees freedom of expression, this is quali- 
fied not only by the usual limitations 
imposed by the laws of libel and defa- 
mation, but also by the added limitation 
that such expressions of opinion must 
be such as are acceptable in a “ demo- 
cratic society.” The added qualification 
looks in itself innocuous, but hecomes 
less so when we realise that the definition 
of what is “ acceptable” in a democratic 
society is left to the executive, whose 
stand on such issues has since 1962 been 
upheld by the courts. 

More important perhaps is the fact that 
under the Newspaper Amendment Law 
of 1964, certain classes of libel, for in- 
stance, the Hhel of a Minister of State, 
now become cases for criminal, and not 
civil, proceedings, Ostensibly, the reason 
for the Amendment Law of 1964 was the 
necessity for newspaper men to check 
their information before publication, 
thereby ensuring the accuracy of pub- 
lished news. The difficulty here is that 
the primitive system of communication 
makes the checking required problem- 
atic if news item are not to be outdated 
by the time of publication. 

The effect then is for the Amendment 
Law to serve as a form of indirect cen- 
sorship, particularly when there is the 
marked propensity for publie officials 
and the police to deny most things. There 
have heen numerous instances of public 


officials and police denying items which 
they were later forced to admit. But this 
means that if a newspaper had published 
an item which was then denied, such 
a paper would have been open to prose- 
cution, a sufficient restriction when it is 
realised that most of the independent ” 
papers Operate on very narrow margins. 
But in practice, the leaders need not 
resort to legal processes to control opin- 
jon. A variety of other means are open 
to them. First, managing directors of 
the non-government papers as a matter 
of fact belong to one or the other of the 
ruling cliques which govern the country 
and can therefore be relied upon by the 
political leaders to “discipline” their 
empioyees. ‘Though the average level of 
wages is low, pressmen earn more than 
the average for their given level of 
education. There is thus a negative trans- 
fer earning for pressmen which js suffi- 
cient to deter the “ radical” pressman. 
On the other hand, where a newspaper 
belongs to the opposition party, indirect 
pressure can be brought to bear on the 
owners. Thus government pressure on 
members of the board of directors of the 
Daily Express ensured the removal of 
the editor of the paper in 1964, The 
Express ceased publication in November 
1945, and it is not without some interest 
that just before the fold-up, the paper 
was generally referred to as the “ Ix- 
Press,” a reference to the fact that it 
no longer conformed to what the public 
expected of it as a newspaper. 
Political leaders can ensure uniformity 
of opinion, secondly, by legally prohibit- 
ing the sale of papers thought to be 
opposed to the leadership, After the 
chaos that was the election in the West- 
ern Region in October 1965, the govern- 
ment of the region banned or rather 
rohihited the sale of the West African 
let (printed in Lagos) and the astern 
Nigeria Outlook (published by the East- 
ern Nigeria government at Hnugu) in 
the Western region. Both papers had 
carried results which differed from that 
officially declared and released by the 
Western Nigeria government. 
For good measure, the Ibadan City 
Council, controlled by members chosen 
by the government, declared it illegal 
for residents of Ibadan to listen to radio 
broadeagts from the Eastern Nigeria 
broadcasting station. Those caught con- 
travening the ban are liable to a fine of 
£25 or a two months’ term of imprisan- 
ment. 
Not to be outdone, the Eastern Nigeria 
government retaliated by banning the 
sale in the East of the Daily Sketch 
(the Western Nigeria government news- 
paper) and the Express. 
Where the publishers of a newspaper 
become too “ obdurate,” too “ critical,” 
more direct measures are stil) open to 


the leadership, for instance, purnitl 
down their offices and works, This WP 
pened to the Tribune, the paper of ing 
party in opposition to the governilt 
Nigeria National Democratic Party 
the Western Region, 


The combined effect of all these | bat 


suppression of dissident opinion. 
the leadership have not stopped 4 
point. The reporting of events has ¢ fh 
heen subject to control and regulate 
Thus, for example, there was a NON" 
blackout during the strike in June tit 
Nigerians then had to rely on the } ne 
for news of what was happening 19 " 
country until the government stoph, 
the relay of the BBC’s news broadcit, 
This way the government prevented wh 
millions of people who did not a 
private wireless sets from Knowing wi 
was going on in the country. A. sib 
situation occurred during the crisis when 
followed the 1964 federal elections, ¥! 
the federation all but collapsed. 


There may be occasions when it is ne™ 
sary for the political Jeadership 10 Pic 
state to control the media of pur. 
expression of opinion. Usually, sued nal 
casions occur during times of natle.g 
stress, such as war. Only the Mist 
nationalist ean pretend to believe vot 
conditions in the newly emergent st an: 
such as Nigeria, approximate to 
thing like those of war, The effect 4 
suppression of opinion is therefore 
drive opposition underground while v4 
mitting the excesses of the goverill) 
elite to go unquestioned, In the M. 
analysis, this may even be more dang 
ous for the stability of these states ao 
thus detrimental to the efforts at natl®,. 
building, And this is precisely the pe 
dox which confronts the nationals 
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peace in 1966 
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An Africaner laughs and jokes with 
a black man, then kicks him 


iri the backside. ‘There you have the essence 


of the Africaner attitude.’ 


SOUTH AFRICA IN 1965 


as the others, who had disappeared 
amone some outbuildings and trees inside 
the farm fence. ‘This man ran uncer- 
tuinly for a few yards. The constable 
who was driving the van slammed it 
into reverse gear, backed towards him 
and then jumped out. The African by this 
time was walking slowly aloni a path. 
The constable, @ small man in the light 
blue uniform and cap of the South 
African police, aimed his fist at the 
man's faee and hit him with all his 
strength. The African staggered back. 
The constable slammed his fist) again 
and again into the man’s face - about 
six times in all and each time the 
African staggered, until at last he fell 
to the vround. 

A second constable had got out of the 


van and the two of them hauled the man 
to his feet and pushed and pulled him 


Thad been visiting friends on a small 
farm on the outskirts of the town and 
Was standing at the edge of a ploughed 
eld to watch the sun go down aver the 
flat, limitless highveld. 


All was quiet except for a murmur of 
Voices from a group of Africans about a 
Quarter of a mile away from me. They 
Were squatting on their haunches in 
¢ African way, and 1 surmised that they 
Were ganibling with stones or cards. 


Suddenty a motor vehicle came tearing 
‘long a sandy track through the veld, 
breaking the silenee, and | saw that it 
Was a police “pick-up” van. The Afri- 
fans seattered and began to run. The 
Vin screeched to a halt in clouds of dust 
Near the pieces of sparse, wintry veld 
Where they had been squatting. 

One of the men had not been as quick 


f 


An open letter 
to the Home Secretary 


Dear Home Secretary, 

For a long time now, as you know, men in prison have been proclaiming the 
Coming of a new Jerusalem, which would be of your creation. Preventive detention, 
ey said, would be abolished as well as that other piece of penal nonsense, 
Corrective training; all prisoners serving three years and over would be paroled. 
uur White Paper published last week shows in this case how aceurate prison 
UMour can he, for broadly speaking these are the changes you advocate. But we 
Notlee that you do not use the term “ parole.” Instead you refer to “release on 
uccuce,” We are concerned that the use of terms in this context could hold a vital 
'Enifieance. 


Parole, as you know, is a constructive system which alms to release the prisoner 
Who is eligible for it when his training in prison has adequately prepared him for 
- But release on licence in the eontext of your White Paper could be reduced 
© mean merely an alleration in the remission arrangements, so that the prisoner 
Ea be released after serving one-third of his sentence instead of the customary 

“thirds, 


tt is implicit in a system of parole that the periad the prisoner spends in prison 
4 oflicially regarded as a preparation for the remainder he spends outside it. But a 
‘ystem of remission, as you know, holds no creative merit. Remission is not carned 
oe though you say it ly. It is credited to the prisoner on his reception, and it hangs 
as his head for the rest of his sentence like some sword of Damoctes, so that 
1¢ prisoner is not certain of his release until he has either passed through the 
Dison gate or served his full sentence. 


The idea underlying remission may have been good originally, But practice long 

80 turned it into a device to make the prisoner obedient and submissive, Our hope 

o that your Ideas as you outline them in the White Paper will not he confined 

cathin the sphere of remission where the prison authority is the adjudicator, 

y Merring privlleges on the good prisoner” and ignoring or penalisiug the rest, 

ee ae as we do, that the “good prisoner” often has the makings of the 
citizen. 


7 your ideas should be dominated by the weapon of remission, although there 
guild inevitably be a steep rise in the graph of attendance at lectures, and classes, 
rireh services, and cholr practiee, thus providing new material for the annual 
Port of the Prison Department, so far as the prisoners are concerned your ideas 
“Ould become only a new saddle on an old, old horse, and a device to reduce 


Stlson overcrowding. 


tees are encouraged that you stress the Importance of training the prisoner for life 
Wh freedom. But we are alarmed when you say: “Today all suitable prisoners, 
ti atever their sentence, are given training.” You have been grossly misled, and 
Po you think nol, we respectfully suggest you ask the men at Wandsworth, 
- Ntonville, Strangeways and Walton - to choose the first four establishments that 
“Me to mind - what their training canstitutes. 


nh were tulking ta u prisoner this week who said he Wad asked for painting 
' tterlals so that he could pal in his cell. When his request was refused, he 
trowed and begged materials from fellow prisoners, and proceeded to make a 
Ming of his son. He was so pleased with his handiwork that he asked if he 
Wid send it out for Christmas. Instead It was conflucated by the prison. 
Wag know a man who was muking a coffee table. It was almost finished when he 
ha told he was heing transferred to another prison. But as his table wasn’t finished 
Ur Was refused permission to send It out or to take it with him. It was the firsé 
He (hat prisoner had ereated anything, H will probably be the last, tov, 


wh, think you should investigate the whole system of (vaining in prisons. Much of 
Visit’ in now oflelaily called training we suspect is mere amelioration » like telp- 
Roa Classes and radiv for the few, and weekly film shows perhaps for the many. 
fr, stle tratning needs more than programmes, Ut nevds the sympathetle involye- 
conte Of prison officers. This in Hself is a major training operation. Ho must not he 
troy Used with tolerance, or adjustment to the governor's ideas, which are different 
ri mn the ideas of yesterday's guvernor and (omouzraw’s too. Whatever may be the 
higeet 8 failings, he rarely fails to interpret accurately (he quality of the elimate 
y th surrounds him, 
° pre glad that the White Paper is pubiished for the purpose of discussion. 
but hope that discussion will extend far beyoud the remote canines of Whitehall, 
Will fake note of the experience and hdeas of organisations and individuals 

I 0 fire already directly and indirectly involved in the affairs of the adult offender, 
yore encourage discussion in Uyls setting, we belleve your ideas will operate as 
Would want them to, creating a system af whieh you will be jupely proud, anit 


6 
y “a Which you with be remembered with gratitude by those most closely affected by 
Ur reforms, 


Yours sincerely, 
PEACE NEWS 


to 


to the back of the piekap. One of the 
constables opened the back door, They 
made the man bend his head, and the 
other policeman planted his boot on his 
buttocks and yave a hefty and well- 
aimed shove. The Afvican fell sprawling 
into the back of the van, the door was 
slammed and locked and the van moved 
off. 

Tt all happened very quickly - in a matter 
of minutes. TI showd think that every 
South African over 40 has seen it happen 
at feast once in his lifetime. | have 
had the assurance of a high-ranking 
police officer that it happens ‘Call too 
frequently’ that) policemen, especially 
young constables, take the law into their 
own hands - take it upon themselves 
to punish imast severely people who are 
untried hy any court of law. 

‘There was no atlempt by the policeman 
involved in this incident to acquire any 
evidence of any alleged affence or to 
find witnesses. Unauthorised gatbling 
in public or even in private is an offence 
in South Africa and this may or muy not 
have been what the Africans were doing. 
The palice did uot bother themselves to 
find out. 


The owners of the farm had not com- 
plained to the police. A liberal-ninded 
couple, they were as shocked sod as in- 
diunant as I was. They know that Afri- 
vans meet on the veld on the periphery 
of thelr property on Sunday afternoons 
to talk and gamble, 


“There is simply nothing else for them 
to do here,” they told me. “No sports 
facilities, no cinemas, almost no trans- 
port.” 


White South Africans who witness as- 
sauits duke this on Africans very rarely 
complain, either because they concur 
with the treatment or through fear of 
becoming “involved with the palice.” 
An Afrikaner lawyer wham 1 once knew 
- a Nationalist - tald me that every time 
he visited the Joca} jail to see awaiting 
trial prisoners hie witnessed assaults. 
The victims rarely lodge a complaint or 
lay a charge. Every court reporter has 
seen prisoners in the dock with the marks 
of assault on their faces. 

The police officer to whom | complained 
appeared sympathetic and concerned, 
“We take a very serious view of cases 
of assault an prisoners,” be said. " Every 
young paliceman an assuming duly has 
to sign a special instruction issued by 
the Department of Justice forbidding hirn 
to punish a prisaner. Yet J know that it 
happens all too often, But unless the 
prisoner himself lays a complaint there 
ja nothing we can do. Tf the man you 
saw being asyautted wants to lay a charge 
we will call you as a witness in a erini- 
nal charge. Meanwhile Vil investigate the 
matter departmentally.” 

Well, that was some weeks ago and I 
have heard nothing more, Tt is easy for 
a policeman accused of assanlt to plead 
that hus vietim resisted arrest .., 

A middle-aged policeman recently told 
me that he thought a policeman could 
have a powarful motive in arsaulting a 
Prisonor as a quick and easy way af 
securing a confession, but he “ failed 
toa understand” why a prison warder 
should hit a man who had already heen 
convicted as that motive wus not 
therefore he found the stories 0 
il-treatment dificult to believe. 
At jeast 80% - probably more - af our 
police are Afrikaans-speaking and } am 
told that most af ihe assaullg are com- 
mitted by yang policemen recruited 
from the platteland the farms and 
Villages of the countrysiile. If is notice. 
able that such people reves) a curious 
ambivalence in their attituda towards 
Afrivans. In the loose, intimate wonos- 
phore of an isolated farm there is a 
rough friandliness amounting alnist to 
familiarity, but this may turn at any 
moment into panicstricken violence if 
the Aftican overataps the invisible but 
very real barrier. 

Many of these lada were brought up from 
infancy by African "nannies ", some of 
whom they knew tnore (nuimately than 
thar own mothers, But when puberty Ja 
reached the child slowly realises that thig 
connection mist be broken and his rela- 
tions with the black people must become 


resent: 
prisan 
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those of his older brothers and sisters 
and his parents. 

Psychologists have deduced that the real 
love of the African mothersubstitute 
may thus be turned to guiltridden hate 
and fear. The love-hate attuiude persists 
in adult Jife and raay be responsible for 
the numerous contraventions of the so- 
called Immoratity Act by people who 
have not outgrown their childish love 
of a black woman. ‘This, of course, has 
heen the theme of many Soulh African 
novels. 

All this is part of the tragedy of the 
Afrikaners - of a deeply religtous, mor- 
mally extreniely courteous people, 

It is quite remarkable tow different the 
relationship is between the urbanised 
Engush-speaking South Africans and the 
Africans, The English ulmast always 
treat Africans ina stand-oflish, but strict- 
ly fair manner. Their aloofness does nat 
endear them to the Africans; I have 
known Africans who prefer Afrikaners, 
with all their faults, because they feel 
they are more human. The Mnglish are 
not as subject as Afrikaners to violent 
reactions and hates: at the same time 
they rarely show any real friendliness 
and the professed friendliness and chum. 
niness af same English-speaking Hberals 
is often regarded by Africans, who are 
quick in intuition, as the false colnage 
it sometimes is. 

Iver seen an Afrikaner laughing and 
joking with a black man (something an 
English South African rarely does) and 
then kicking him in the backside in the 
next minute? There you have the e@s- 
sence of Ihe Afrikaner attitude and it is 
one, of course, which ds carried into 
public life and palitics In all kinds of 
subtle and unsnabtle ways. 


It may help to explain the pathological 
fear of the Afrikaner politiaian that bis 
peaple should be protected fram ° con 
taminating" themselves by social abe 
ing with the Africans, Hence the striet 
application of aparthoid ino sport and 
higher cducation and residential and 
social life. 

Kemember too that the Afrikaner has 
been fed from Infancy with stories of 
black treachery and violence - ktoriad 
handed down from father ta son and 
dating from Dingane, the frontier warg 
and Voortrekker days when a handful 
of whites survived among the hardes 
of “black savayes.”” 

The "savages" are supine in 1005; they 
have built up an elaborate code af can 
duct fo avaid being thrashed to within 
an inch of their ives. The bowing and 
scraping and rubbing together of the 
hands and the ofltused anpellation 
“busie ("Hite bass") are symptomea 
of the sickness. Sobukwe and Mandels 
and hundreds of others who took up 
arms against the white hezemoany, brava. 
ly but hopelessly, linger on in our Jala 
and are only spoken af in whispers. 
Instead there is the “petrol boy" wha 
tips his cap for a de tip an} the waiter 
whose eyes roll if you attempt a politt 
cal discussion, And all is quiet and Ver= 
woerd and Vorster and Coa ate happy 
and the econoniy prospers exceedingly 
with the help of underpaid black labour. 
ers and many Mnglish-speaking business: 
ie who back the government to the 
ilt. 

Bul resentment ig being stored be 
slowly, secretly, deeply, and one day it 
will surely explods in a way widel will 
make the Los Angeles affair Jonk tika 
a Sunday school pieniv. At the inament 
there docs not aeens much ta hope fer 
in South Africa, 
(Reprinted from the New 
Nivember 1945.) 
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The object is to keep it up, not to explode it 


EDITORIALS 


Not particularly clever 


Just how much Harold Wilson’s skill, or 
the lack of it, in political nianoeuvring 
contributed towards UDI in Ikhodesia 
might only be told by (eae Jan 
Smith recently claimed that ilson 
played right into his hands. This may 
be so, although it is difficult to see how 
the British Prime Minister could have 
prevented what Jay so much at Smith's 
Initiative, 


Southall strike 


Just over two weeks ago the management 
of the Woolf Rubber Company at South- 
all, Middlesex, saspended a man without 
pay for three days. This act contravened 
the procedure of the company's disputes 
panel, and a strike broke out, 


The management refused to negotiate 
with the men, and on Monday 750 men 
were sacked, with the “offer” of em- 
ployment on a non-union basis. The 
strike has sinee became official, and the 
National Joint Industrial Council has 
asked the flrm to take the notices back 
and negotiate with the workers. 

There is a lesson in this strike for 
those people who claim that trade unions 
ure unnecessary nowadays, strikes are 
out of date, and so on, The management 
at Woolf's has always been hostile to 
trade unions, and attempts to establish 
trade union membership there have 
failed. Only within the last two years 
has the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union got a foothold, and since then the 
firm has made constant attempts to 
weaken union organisation: half the 
shop stewards have been sacked or trans- 
ferred. The workers are now calling for 
a closed shap. 

But there is also another lesson to be 
learned. Nearly all the workers at 
Waolf's are Indian, Tt is the Indian 
workers, backed hy the Southall Indian 
Workers’ Association, who have created 
and defended the trade union organisa- 
tion at Woolf's, and who are now on 
gtrike. Other groups of the TWA have 
given them support, The strike shows 
that Indian workers are as capable as 
Englishmen of organising themselves; 
and this should help to end the fears 
and peo eee which so many Inglish 
people have, that immigrant workers 
willingly work for lower wages and are 
not good trade unionists. There are inany 
English workers who could learn from 
the determination and energy of these 
Indian workers in Southall. 


Since UDI, however, Wilson’s strategy 
has appeared very ill-prepared. Oil sanc- 
tions, for example, were easier to 
threaten than they are to apply. 

Not only did the Wilson government un- 
derestimate the extent of Rhodesia’s oil 
supplies (which are now reported as 
suMcient to last at least six months’ 
normal consumption instead of the two 
months predicted earlier) and the amount 
of aid Zambia will need if oil sanctions 
are applied, but the Prime Minister is 
also tactless, Shortly after Britain be- 
came a party to the ON resolution on 
a Rhodesia oil embargo, Wilson found 
himself in the embarrassing position of 
having to allow an oil shipment to sail 
blatantly to Rhodesia. This was perhaps, 
for Zambia's sake, inevitable, but surely, 
with a little more foresight and caution, 
such a blunder need never have arisen. 
The oil shipment, of course, onl raised 
the anger of Wilson's critics, in Britain 
and Africa, and made future action 
even more difficult for him. UDI obvious- 
ly was enough in itself to increase ten- 
sions in Africa close to breaking point. It 
was also predictable that, with the sanc- 


tions taking several months to have maxi- 
mum effect, the African leaders would 
become impatient. It was almost inevit- 
able that Zambia would call for stronger 
action from Britain, Yet, tn a situation 
which calls for the maximuin in political 
skill and diplomacy, Wilson seems to 
have made little preparation to deal with 
these factors. 


As we go to press, the Prime Minister 
is beginning a crucial weck of talks on 
the Khodesia crisis. He will have to en- 
sure that Tanzania and other Organisa- 
tion of African Unity countries do not 
break off diplomatic relations with 
Britain. Yet it is possible, had he handled 
relationships with Africa more skilfully, 
that the present complications could have 
been avoided. On Thursday he is ex- 
pected to outline the British position 
on Rhodesia to the United Nations Se- 
curity Council. Probably very few people 
expect much more than more verbiage 
from Wilson in his speech that day. 
Unfortunately, just as we are learning 
to live with a dishonest Prime Minister, 
we are having to cope with one who does 
not seem particularly clever either. 


Vietnamese women 


Four women from North Vietnam were 
invited to Britain by the Medical Aid 
for Vietnam Committee to discuss the 
problem of getting medical aid to Viet- 
nam. They waited in Paris while the 
Home Secretary, Sir Frank Soskice, con- 
sidered their application. He decided that 
he could not let them enter the country 
because he was bound to regard them 
us “active exponents"’ of North Viet- 
namese propaganda. Their visit would 
not help tewards promoting negotiations 
to end the war in Vietnam. 


Earlier this year, the Home Secretary 
refused permission to three members of 
the South Vietnam National Liberation 
Front, who had been invited to Britain 
by the Bertrand Russell Peace Founda- 
tion, because he believed their purpose 
in coming to this country was ta conduct 
propeanes “ justifying armed incursion 
by the North Vietnamese into Sauth 
Vietnam.” 


It is difficult ta see how bang like this 
can do anything but act against helping 
to end the war in Vietnam. Granted that 
the NLF members invited by the Russell 
Foundation would have expressed their 
own viewpoint on the Vietnam war, 


would they have been propagandising 
any more than the British government, 
which has another point of view on 
the war? The four women, two members 
of Parliament, a journalist and a teacher, 
would no doubt have had something to 
say on the war which would have con- 
tradicted the British government's 
“line.” But why should they not be al- 
Jowed to do just that? What kind of 
government is it that suppresses con- 
tradiction? What kind of “line "? 


We are not a direct party in the Viet- 
nam war and there is, therefore, no 
strong reason why these women should 
have been refused entry at the same 
time as a delegation from the Saigon 
government was touring this country - 
no sound reason unless the Home Secre- 
tary and the government he represents 
want to make sure that only one side of 
this international dispute is heard. 
There is anrely little need to remind the 
Home Secretary that to suppress infor- 
mation in this way completely contradicts 
the basie principles of democracy, The 
people of this country have a right to 
hear both sides of the tragic Vietnam 
story their government has given its 
signature to, 


en an rere ald mol 
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Returning as unexpectedly as I vanished, 
I hope you will pardon my twelve were 
absence. This is not the first time aH 
been missing, but I don’t think I’ve ove 
been away as long as this before. if - 
time, though, John Papworth has been of 
hand to sustain you, and he is still t0 ” ‘ 
found, lurking about with the reader 
letters in their new home on page * uP | 
In returning, l am glad of the oppor 4: 
nity to thank all the readers who hay 
written to the editor grieving over Whe 
they took to be my untimely deme 
and rightly ecastigating him for the - 
explicable silence which surrounded m 
disappearanee. I hope it won't hapP™ 
again, 


. 4 ” 


In his review of the South African fie 
Dingaka, printed on page 7 of "e 
week’s issue, Ross Devenish attacks 
“Voortrekker’s dream” picture of | 

African’s life, as revealed in the fl 
The publicity hand 
which Paramount Films were 8% 
enough to send me, takes a rather 
erent line. Dingaka, it says, is the 1a 


which tells Africa's secrets. The Ain dq 
in this film is the true Africa, Whe jt 


has little in common with the TTolly woo 
movie image. Dingaka opens new qoom™ 
new vistas to film makers everywhere, 
Rather strange, but quite refreslnle 
this press release which dares to ie A 
gest that Hollywood is not realer in 
real. But stranger still, on second reat ! 
ing, is the discovery that not once 07 
the handout use the expression ‘Soul’ 
Africa.” Always “ Africa,” simple and "I 
adorned by the compromising wor, 
“South.” And perhaps, when you rede 
the Paramount copywriter’s climax, yor 
can understand the reason for his & , 
ness: a. 
“Brilliantly starring Stanley Bake : 
and Julict Prowse, it tells the CO ; 
pelling story of a man and worn 
alone against the mysterious forces " ! 
the world’s mightiest continent, it ca j 
tures the pulsating heart and the M% | 
mitive appeal of a country which us 
fast moving out of the Dark Past i : 
this Enlightened Age - and because‘ , 
these changing times, ONK Me 
NEVER SEE THE 
‘DINGAIKA' AGAIN...” I 
I should think Paramount could 3 
several of those fine phrases to Dr ‘ig 
woerd himself - or is that where th® 
came from in the first place? 
* ’ * i 


A rare and beautiful example of por | 

violent and illegal civil disobedience ", | 

cently came to my attention from) | 
rather unlikely source: the SIA Jour) 
published by the Society of Indust! 

Artists. 

The story concerns a sixty-year-old €'. 

trical transformer box in Wimbled™, 

"a magnificent example of Victol, 

art... thirteen feet high and a yar i 

diameter.” It used to be painted 4 ae 

green, but last summer two boys, witht, 
asking permission, repainted it whl] 
picking out the detail in green %. 
brown. By this summer it needed pad 
ing again, and this time four boys stat, 
to paint it - black, with gold and wi 
detail. ihe | 

This time someone complained to "4 | 

police, and their work was interrur oy 

“Let's have your name, Da Vinci,” 4 | 

said, The project seemed doomed; "jg | 

an hour later the police came back | 
say that the London Electricity B0? 
would let the painting continue. 

The SIA Journal comments : ibe 
“The result is richly Victorian, (4). 
moulding being given surprising }Py 
ness by the gold and white, dazalieyy 
in contrast with the solidly » ot | 
panels, The object is worth a visit “a 
it is an excellent example of the 8p 
eare which the Victorians lavishe® i 
ihe most insignificant objects, 4 Ci 
for detail and total effect which jie 

been equalled by these students 31 tie 


iat 


{ 


decoration of the ‘object. Their Spy | ™ 


lised ‘vandalism' is a triumph ig 
Victorian art; the judicious aPPr yy 
tion of a little illegal paint wow ie 
much to brighten our streets an of 
store the fast-disappearing remnal iy 
Victoriana 1o their rightful pro 
ence.” , pe 
Indeed; as the friend who sent MY jut 
Journal comments, ‘ There is a hi ed 
railway bridge at Chalk arm rye i 
badly needs help.” And many ™OP ype 
don’t doubt. The transfarmer, | 
way, is in Sunnyside, S.W.19, 
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edly as I vanished, 
ny twelve week? 
che’ first time EVE | 
n't think I’ve over | 
this before. ‘Tht 
worth has been oF 
ad he is still 16% 
with the readers 
yme on page a. J a Pa worth 
ul of the oppor! '@) Nn ®) 
readers who hiv) 
‘rieving over WH | 
untimely demlt 
‘him for the & 
‘h sucrounded 
it won't Happe? 
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outh African it 
page 7 of Ny 
Pee aa rie The Lost Generation, by Reginald Pound 
aled. in the. fil y (Constable, 30s). Boe een 

TL for Dingg@k® |yn 18 diflicull to see the author's point 
eal a good M writing this book. Although its main 
Ns ei ee. at “eme centres on the dreadful conse. 
ken a He i > film putences of the earlier campaigns of the 
asta, vy ‘ “frie? “rst World War, nowhere does Mr Pound 
Hag van which draw any explicit lessons from his narra- 
uC es wool (lve, and it is almost as if the reader 
pel the ag ¥ 08 '8 left to exelaiin as he puts it down, 
pies Be Ae ae metOodness, haw sad!” ; 

bane dt. ioe The Lost Generation” whose passing 
poe, 2 aa sue No seeks to record were thase who 
pl Hees te thal | eured so largely in the casualty lists 
pe oe read iw the first year or so of the 1914 war. 
» on second Tg | Reading this book one gels the impres- 
te on eile | Sion that we lost a generation of excep- 
xpression " ty |Honally able, gifted, intelligent, good: 
A simple ie Oking und physically graceful young 
promising ogc en. As the adjectives unroll after each 
when you an) Mame in the author's inevitably highly 
pens Ce wy felective list of, invariably, ex-public 
ason for his : §choo} hoys, one almost gets the impres- 


> Sion th: a 7 tues . 7 } 
Sry akeh | that had they Jived they woul 
Stanley Bae ‘Mave transformed the world. 


it tells the mat | “he chances, as well as the evidence, 
nan and vo em to be against this. The legend of 
sterious fore mate Ne good looks and physical grace might 
continent, it vt nye been rather easier to sustain if 
eart and tie is he hook itself did not contain so many 
country whier ie Photographs of rather plain, homespun 
ie Dark Past oof M8lish faces. The brilliant promise of 
suit iis AY Neir trapically wasted lives is also some- 
a Ae, ur What dimmed when one reflects on the 
$ nQ Papber of those mentioned who had 
tecady settied into humdrum occupa- 
ie In banks and insurance offices be- 
that whore tl! @xpstt@y went off to war; and as for the 
idee i —Ceptional intelligence, where was it 
aces Crating? 

* a One of the list seems to have asked 
example of BY | 
ding hed| sae 4) 
ttention fro; . 
insta Jang S. Allen Skinner 
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wo boys, witht, Wellock (Sarva Seva Sangh Praka- 
ainted it whl ae 2s 6d, obtainable from Hous- 
in green ot ans), 
it needed Pai4 id the opening of llousmans’ Peace 
four boys Sta “lary are the words of Albert Einstein: 
| gold and he unleashed power of the atom 
iit) 848 changed everything except our 
nplained 10 ye | Ways of thinking. Thus we are drifting 
was interrul iy towards a catastrophe beyond compart. 
Da Vinci,” “yt! 86n, We shall need a substantially new 
ed Sone to | anner of thinking if mankind is to 
nm "S 4 a ; > wh 
Tectricity Boa  Siyalphihes 
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The ‘concluding wards of Wilfred Wel- 
tinue. Deck iding wards 
wR” ‘WCk’s booklet are ; 


y Victorian, ve . Kither we share and co-operate amd 
surprising J fy l'vo, or pursue power and die. It is 
white, daa 5 48 simple as that.” 

p peas fol uiple? Yes, heaven knows that the 
vorth a te gre tae that has faced the peoples of the 
iple of t ed ppfld for the past twenty years is sim- 
ians lavis 1 ci iy” fhough if they can be persuaded not 
objects, 1 ig firn their eyes away froin it. ft is 


te nice i wis fatter thing that 1s not so simple, 
SLU er ts el omit the Jess basic issues with which 
pds Ana af Shae Can concern themselves are not 
Np pace corele, but increasingly complicated. The 
aigieus ar i oye 2 eations provide a ready ineans of 
paint wear a cAblsin, ‘The present-day cant-word of 


streets ane, intelli Pp 
i a ae ed » 
‘ing remnants, an ty Bentsia 


ightfal pro@™ Ming 


is “ sophistication’; 
16 last thing to which sophisticated 


2 are tp the dikely to turn their attention 
ho sent me w ties he simple verities behind the sur 
vas ip a mideet Wi) Complications. 

k Rann WPT oy fred Wellock is one af those who in 
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Maes ly devades of the ceutury. was 
aged in the work of trying ta build 


“'Khe legend of the good looks and 
physical grace might have been 
rather easier to sustain if the book 
itself! did wet contain photo- 
graphs of rather plain, homespun 
English faces.” 


They never had a 


chance 


whether the war had any deeper causes 
than those purveyed by the popular 
press, and the reasons some of them give 
for joining the war, when they are not 
confused or irrelevant, read like a cruel 
parody of the ones they inight have 
fiven a decade earlier for jolie the 
Boy Scouts. “1 do certainly think,” said 
an ex-Oxford tutor, who was killed he- 
fore the names of Hitler, Stalin and 
Mussolini arase to confound him, ‘that 
the French and English are fighting for 
what I should eull toleration and decency 
in international relations.” ‘Phe 18-year- 
old son of a Derbyshire canon asked “ fs 
this to live? - to cower and stand aside, 
while others fight and perish day by 
day?” 

Gladstone's grandson learnt that the 
elder Gladstone had said fhat if Rel- 
Bfian neutrality had been infringed by 
the war of 1870 he would have supported 
action by Great Britain. “That,” says 
the author, ‘was enough for his prand- 
son in 1914." “J suddenly realise that 
the ambition of my life hag been - since 
IT was two - fo yo on to a military ex- 
pedition against Constantinople,” wrote 


tupert Brooke, who duly diced from 
tIIness before the attack could be 
launched. 


And so the tale unfolds of a morally 
heroic but intellectually mediocre re 
sponse to the greatness and the most 
needless tragedy that had befallen civi- 
lisation; a tragedy which led to the col- 
lapse of values, standards, and other key 
factors of the social fabrie which has 
done much to produce the tutalitarian 
horrors of the modern era. 

What were these young men about, what 


Marshalling a million 


up an organisation that would move ta- 
wards a social order of free egalitarian. 
ism and the renuneiation of the power 
struggle in human affairs. We has not 
moved with the times; that is to say, he 
slill holds that the things he was then 
working for were good. He still believes 
that the human values that 4 social order 
should embody are of even more im- 
portance than the increase in productive 
power, however important this may be. 
Of those who remain who participated 
in the early work of building the Labour 
Parly on the assumption that it would be 
an instrument for social equality and a 
means to a peaceful eerie some have 
withdrawn from political work in dis- 
iusionment, some have permitted them- 
selyes to be submerged by the political 
trends that have made Labour policy, on 
the most important issues, indistinguish- 
able from that of its “opponents,” and 
some have continued to assert to a 
diminishing audience the validity of the 
alma they were championing in those 
early days. 

Among these Jast is Wilfred Wellock. 
Again and again « in the Orchard Lea 
Papers, in New diarizous, in his auto- 
bioyraphy, and now in this new baoklet 
~ he has expressed his distress and alarm 
at various alominunt trends la society 
and set forth the claims of the vahies he 
urges as the means to oar social salva- 
tion. 

What he has ta say naturally meets 
Wilh little response in present-day La- 
hour Party circles, although those who 
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went on in their minds, that they could 
allow their livés to be wasted so point 
lessly? Few historians today would dis 
avree that the war was a product of the 
vombined policies of the preat powers 
amd that war pailt was something all 
the powers shared whatever their pro. 
fessed motives for fighting, With the 
wisdom of hindsight we can now ser thf 
the war was a product of the innate in- 
stability and incempatabilily of large 
units of power armed with modern wea- 
pons, and (hat issues such as Belgian 
neutrality, parity of naval power, and 
so forth were simply flashpoints in a 
situation predisposed towards sportane- 
Gus comnbustion, 


Since this situation had prevailed for 
more than a hundred years, with) no 
evidence that anyone had spotted the re- 
lationship between the centralising and 
dehumanising tendencies of modern tnits 
of political power and their prog 
tion to violence, why should it be thought 
that the generation which perished in 
1915 might have spotted it? and haw 
would they have changed the world 
exeept for the worse if they had lived 
and failed to spot it? 


Mr Pound appears to be an old man 
raking over the embers af the past in 
the hope of extracting a litUe comfort. 
Inevitably, he fails, if only because he 
shares the {lusions, frequently masked 
as ideals, which sent so many of his 
contemporaries to such an untimely 
end. 

"We will remember them,” declares the 
title of the last chapter, but a succeed. 
ing generation that has lived through 


draw inspiration from his bat are 
to be found in many diverse olaces. What 
is disappointing is that pacifist circles 
have paid go little attention to him, 


A new factor In the present booklet is 
the space he devotes to the memorandum 
issued in the USA by tha Centre for 
the Study of Democratic Institutions. 
This memorandun: urges that mankind 
ia at “a historie conjuncture which de- 
mands a fundamental examination af 
existing values and = institutions.” It 
holds that three revolutionary develap- 
ments are in movement today: cyber. 
nation, weaponry, and a widespread 
struggle for human rights. Cybernation 
promises to revolutionise productive va- 
pacity. The temorandum sels out a 
number of conclusions that arise from 
the contemplation of the ehanges that 
must be anticipated. Hasi¢ to these is 
the claim “that society, thraugh its 
appropriate Jegal and gavernmental in- 
stitutions, undertake an unqualified cam- 
Butinent to provide every individual and 
every family with an adequate income as 
a imatter af right.” 


Wilfred Wellock presenta the concla- 
sions of the Centre for our consideration, 
but he does not discuss them in rela- 
tion to his own ¢riticism af industrial 
trends or attempt to integrate the above. 
quoted conclusion with his awn sketch 
of the kind uf society we should ho seek- 
mug. Jam personally very seepiical sheut 
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Helsen and Chroshima, whieh Jives wow 
as parhicipants fo the tragedies, to mame 
fut few, of Vietuam, South Afrtea and 


Tibet, and which faces the prospects 
af 1s4, prospects unknown even to the 
nightmares of the “Jost penerauan,” 
may be forgiven foc asking why it should 
bother, But if we do bother, surely 
meniory must hold to the persanal qual- 
ity of the ordinary fighting soldier, 


One lesson throughoul the book is that 
af the gap belween (ha leaders and the 
led, “ Oltleially ’ we were at war, “ ofli- 
clally” the Germans were our ‘ene 
mies,” and in the resulting hafe propa- 
Kanda they became Hans and monsters, 
But however much the preas might ie- 
trade itsely and the civilised values it 
was supposed to be encouraging athers 
to fight for by screaming far unlimited 
revenge, the common soldiers, on whon 
{he burden of trench warfare - all its 
horror - ullimately rested, seem ta have 
retained some clements of common sense 
and compassian. A minister of roligion 
noted in HIS: “T have on my tatle 
letters from almost every camp in Eng. 
land, from Seatland, from Egypt and the 
front. T search in vain for one angry or 
biffer word against Germany,” 
ilawever little people were able to 
articulate it, the soldiers at least appear 
to have understood the practicalities of 
their siiuatian, On both sides they were 
vogs in vast machines they had gaat 
wished to create and which they ware 
powerless to contro). Hence the Angle 
Gerynan fouthall inatches in naman 
land on Christinas Day 1934. Our situa. 
lion has not changed much sinte then, 
except that the machines are larger and 
we, for all our formal observance of 
democratic practices, are even more 
pawerlesa and isolated from each other. 
Can there be any answer to the war 
problem which doea not centre on the 
restoration to people of the right af 
decisionmaking in their lives whith is 
inalienably theirs, and which a procesa 
some dare call progress has filched from 
iham? 

The characteristic of tha modern age |e 
the sheer niggling spirit af compulsion 
that informs it, often in tenueuely die 
guised forms. 1) may have begun when 
the “lost * generation was destroyed and 
machings aut of contral needed more 
human Hves than were prepared to 
volunteer for (heir spurious purposes fe 
keep them going. When the voluntary 
effort far recruitment bexan to slacken, 
Kitchener, unbelievably, suggested (hat 
it might be betause men were tow why 
fa enltat! Ferhaps he had a naturaliy 
Winited vocabulary, ar pethaps he just 
had a blind spat. Compulsion, in the 
form of conecription, soon followed, and 
the “shyness of men ta enlist wae 
transferred to the “early morning an 
parade when the names were read aut 
by the adjutant of men sentencod i 
death for desertion or cowardica in the 
face of the ensny.” 


Vow many niwre times ix the tnagedy 
pf the “inst generation” te be re 
enacted before power is restared ta at 
(inary peapla, so that the cunduct of 
alftairs is under the firm contyal af thar 
decant €amman sense rather than tie 
supposed “intersata"' of tle vast power 
wits that today dominate the work? 


lilaw many more dies, and fa how many 
niare guises, will the sereams af the 
young sapper ne he was dragged tu the 
place af execution haunt tbe minds af 
via fellawa? “ Hefp ime, Gad," ne 
shrieked, “Where are you? Give ms 
a bhance - lye never had a chancsi” 


————- 
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Difercnt = finpressions of what 
Shakespeare looked like. Albert 
Hunt reviews different interpreta- 
tions of Shakespeare’s plays. (From 
Hultow’s picture library.) 


SHAKESPEARE 


WAS 


A PLAYWRIGHT 


People who write about Shakespeare 
usually forget that he was a playwright. 
He made a living writing sempts for 
actors to perform in public on a stage. 
And the particular actors and the differ- 
ent stages at Jeast partly dictated the 
form of his plays. Thus, The Tempest 
was written for an indoor court theatre 
where masques and machinery were in 
demand, And Wamlet was originally a 
yart for Burbage, whose great rival, Al- 
eyn, played rhetorical tragedies with a 
company on the other side of the river. 
At what points in his performance did 
Burbage, with a wink at the audience, 
slip into a parody of AHeyn’s ranting 
speech? It’s quite within the conventions 
of Shakespeare’s theatre for this to hap- 
nen. As S. L. Bethell points out, in the 
nest book on Shakespeare I've ever 
read (Shakespeare and the Popular Dra- 
matic Tradition), it’s more helpful to 
think of Mamlet as a variety show than 
as a “tragedy”: ' We have not only an 
avenger, but a ghost, a travelling theatre, 
a mad-seene and a duel.” To say this 
jsn't to deny the basic seriousness of 
the play. Shakespeare didn’t confuse 
seriousness with solemnity. 


David Horowitz (Shakespeare: An Exis- 
tentialist View) seems particularly un- 
aware of Shakespeare as a_ practising 
playwright. As a result his book, which 
has a number of illuminating insights, 
tends to read like a thesis, and to be- 
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come al times completely divorced from 
anything that happens on a staye. 


His argument is that Shakespeare (to 
quote the blurh) is a “ profoundly phil- 
osophical poet.” He is, in fact, a pre- 
cursor of Martin Buber. His plays are 
about “a double human potential.” Man 
is not either noble or bestial: “One can 
only say that man is the being for whom 
such possibilities exist.” Moreover, man 
is aware of these possibilities. He can 
realise his potentialities through his 
imagination. Since, “the relation hbe- 
tween appearance and reality is a some- 
times tenuous and always complex one,” 
reality “is in a large sense what men 
make it." Redemption comes through 
an act of the creative imagination, 
David Horowitz is able to marshal a Jot 
of evidence from the plays to support 
his theory. Shakespeare’s theatre, like 
all popular theatre, is based on playing 
with appearance and reality. Theatre 
begins when people dress up and pre- 
tend to be somebody else. In Shakespeare 
- as in pantomime - there’s a constant 
interplay between actor and role. At 
one moment, an actor is playing in 
character - the next he’s a singer, simply 
giving the audience a sony, or a wrestler 
having a bout on stage, because the 
audience likes wrestling. And Shake- 
speare uses this interplay to make his 
central statements. A Duke plays at 
being a monk; a son, playing at being a 
madman, leads his blind father to a non- 
existent cliff, and then plays at being a 
easant at the fost of it. Boys play at 
reine giris disguised as boys. 


Almost as good 


as Buber 


The result of this interplay, David Horo- 
wil% argues, 1g a constant questioning of 
the horders between peut and 
reality. Horowitz shows this particularly 
well in a discussion of Much Ado About 
Nothing, in which he analyses Dogherry's 
malapropisms: ‘Is our whole dissembly 
appeared?” 
But after a time, the hook begins to 
have a strange effect. Working through 
all the references - Buber and Chiappe 
and Sartre, and Chiappe referring to 
Buber - you start feeling that Shake- 
apeare was really quite bright, He was, 
in fact, almost as good as Buber, 
This effect springs from the faet I 
mentioned earlier - that David Ilorawitz 
forgets that he’s dealing with plays. His 
opening paragraphs pujnt to the himita- 
tions of hig critical method. He begins 
by quoting Hamlet: 
“What a piece of work is a man! 
how noble in reason! how Infinite in 
faculty! in farm and moving how ex- 
fat and admirable! in action haw 
ike an angel! in apprehension how 


like a god! the beauty of the world! 
the paragon of animals! And yet, to 
me, What is this quintessence of 
dust?” 

On this, Horowitz comments: 


“The tensions between antithetic 
images of man, between ‘divinity’ 
and ‘dust,’ are not um@que concerns 
of Hamlet, but form a focal theme of 
the Shakespearian world experience.” 
Now it’s true that it’s possible, on one 
level, to take this speech of Hamlet as 
a philosophic statement. Shakespeare is 
always willing to throw hits of popular 
philosophising into his plays - there's 
some evidence that his audiences liked 
it, as Victorian audiences liked a moral. 
But to hang the whole meaning, not 
only of one play, but of the “ Shake- 
spearian world expcrience ” on a speech 
which has this Christmas card quality 
seems to me to do Shakespeare the 
playwright a considerable injustice. 
For in fact the speech does much more 
than quote popular philosophy, In the 
first place, it’s part of Hamlet’s attempt 
to discover why Rosencrantz and Guild- 
enstern have turned up in Denmark - 
the whole scene is written in clever 
undergraduate remarks interspersed with 
sharp questions: ‘‘Were you not sent 
for?” The popular philosophising is to 
some extent a cover for Hamlet's real 
intentions in the scene. And in the second 
place, the speech, together with Namlet's 
other portentous remarks in the scene 
(“ Denmark's a prison"; “there is noth- 
ing cither good or bad, but thinking 
makes it 60”) underlines Hamlet's capa- 
city for self-dramatisation. Hamlet is ob- 
sessed by his own feelings and his own 
reactions. He's incapable of doing any- 
thing because he spends so much of his 
time asking himself if he’s feeling what 
he onght to feel. Only the romantic view 
of Hamlet (a view that Havia Alswang, 
writing recently in Peace News about 
David Warner’s Hamlet, seems to share 
- “Fle was me. When they carried him 
off the stage I found myself crying’) 
has blinded us to the comic self-reyard 
of the man. He's like the character in 
Beckett who ends a tirade against Hfe 
hy asking if the speech was good, had 
or mediocre. Hamlet ends this “ philo- 
sophical statement ° with an undergrad- 
vate joke: “man delights not me; no, 
nor woman neither.” 
By ignoring the dramatic texture, David 
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Horowitz gives the speech both more an 
Jess weight than it deserves - mol 
“philosophic” weight, but less welg 


in the shifting subtleties of Shakespeare? 
| Toman 
> cow 


play. 
This determination to abstract the ou 
rect philosophy leads David Horowi! 
eventually further and further awe 
from the experience of the plays. Hy, 
concludes a rather turgid account : 
Antony and Cleopatra by saying tM 
“what may be said of these lovers is th 
they have transformed the warld wil 
their presence.” The world “has be 
redeemed from its vileness, ennobley 
made non-vile, only by the grace of ther 
presence, by their own ‘nobleness | 
life’.” 

As 4 comment on the rich and desper® 
complexity of the end of Antony a 
Cleopatra this is simply inadequate. 

what concrete way have these love!) 
“transformed the world”? ‘The fi 
image of the play is of the trinmphite 
Roman Caesar, cheated, it’s true, of 
living Cleopatra, but his real pov, 
unchallenged. Shakespeare’s play seer" 
to me to say a Jot more about the power 
lessness of Jove than about its transfor, 
ing power. Antony and Cleopatra ee 
each other because of the power Why 
represent. But ironically, their Jave be 
duces their power to impotence, becal, 
this kind of passion isn’t compatl? 
with power politics. They preserve til 
love, as David Horowitz rightly poll” 
out, by dying; but they can’t in # 
but the most subjective sense be i 
to have transformed the world. Whi, 
more Cleopatra ean only preserve h 

nobility because an almost idiot peas®y 
brings her the asps, ‘To say that Ante’ 
and Cleopatra is primarily about rede : 
ing the world through imagination 1 i 
ignore the political realities the play © 
exploring. 


en 


Plays as plays 
f in? 


The clue to the central weakness © jar? 
book is given in the publisher's Diy 
which elaims that the audhor impli 
challenges both the nineteenth cen, 
view of Shakespeare as an unphilasopl! 4 
student of character and the wides?! 
modern view of him as an unphilosels 
eal artist, an appropriator of tradi jy 
and ready-lo-hand philosophical 10 oye 
gious themes for purely aesthetié t 
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doses.” The italics are mine. T1 ply 
that Shakespeare om either gett 
philosopher” or an vesth Hout 
lo insist’ that Sha Ye : 1 and 
foremost a playwright ¢ rt mean that 
he's an desthete, It de mean that 
he has anything <a aw 
View, it will be come at through 
(Xamination of how his plays work as 
Mays, rather than as i 1 s toan 
“ready preconecived philosuphical 
tem 2 which is what David Horowitz 


tends to make of them. 


All the sume, this book is important 
Feading for anybody who wants to see 
“hukespeare as meaningful in conte 

Porary terms. The section in which David 
Horowitz, explores the connection be 
Ween Shylock and the emergence of 
* new socio-economic order based on 
Commadity is particularly good, and “ives 
yew life to what I'd always considered 
one of Shakespeare’s hoariest plays, 

Vhe Same applies even more to Jan 
Nott's chapter on Midsummer Night’s 
ream in another modern interpretation 
Of Shakespeare, Shakespeare Our Con- 
‘emporary. Kott suddenly places The 
Dream in the context of a party. 


“Al the toasts have been drunk, 
Janeing has stopped. Servants are still 
holding Jamps in the courtyard. But 
We adjoining zarden is dark. Tightly 
CMbracing couples are slowly filtering 
through the gate. Spanish wine is 
Reavy; the lovers have remained. 
Semeune has passed by; the boy is 
Waking up. He does not see the girl 
asleep by his side. He has forgotten 
everything, even that he left the dance 
With her, Another girl is near; to 
Teach her it is enough for him to 
Stretch his arm. Jle has stretched his 
arm, he runs after her.” 


' This paragraph demonstrates Kott’s as- 


woishings ability lo cut through al} the 
PUiltin response ta Shakespeare that 
8Ve filtered down through Victorian 


, famanticism, and that are. still largely 


: This 


Sncouraged in English Literature in 
of als. “The Dream is the most erotic 
Shakespeare's plays.” What, that old 
Pretty dancing in the woods with the 
“ries? As Kott explores the imagery 
ral the forest - an animal imagery - he 
ads ug through to the image of the 
BIT Y, ‘Titania, in a state of wild sexuality 
er a man with a donkey's head. Or 
“4KO this passage: 
_liermia was the first to rise, though 
She had pone to sleep last, for her it 
Was the craziest night. Twice did she 
Change her lovers. She is tired and 
Can hardly stand on her feet... , She 
‘8 ashamed, She does not quite realise 
Unat day has come. She is partly aver- 
Whelmed by night. She has drunk too 
Miuch, (‘Methinks | see these things 
With parted eye/When every thing 
Stems double.') The entire scene of the 
lovers’ awakening abounds in that bru- 
tal and bitter poetry that every 
Slylised theatre production is hound 
to annihilate and destroy.” 


description is typical of Kutt’s 
response to the plays. But it also 
ata confusion. Ilis account of 
Obes Dream suddenly makes the play 
“ve with meaning; you want to start 
<rking on it. But that reference to 
me cry stylised theatre production" 
wees you stop. How would you start 
in ine? Isn't any translation of words 
: acting «a problem of style’ 

a tt is, of course, aware of this - it’s 
thi virttte of his hook that he always 
ne in terms of the plays on the stage. 
hy one knows roughly what he means 
bot Stylised "in this context - Mendels. 
i springs to mind, But the implica- 
inn” is that there is an oposite to “styl 
ip. - “natural” ~ and that somehow 
+, ¢¢lors understand the cae in modern 
timely the playing will take care of 


Unfortunately, this isn't so. It’s a great 
ge Nee that in recent years a handful 
t,, rectors have begun to care about 
S} Meaning, as distinct from treating 
itkespeare as an excise for new stylis: 
mn tmMnicks. But the problem of com- 
aq qcating that meaning still remains, 

tt is largely a problum of speaking 


tr esh 


the ror [ Ve oO 
{ 


veryday living 


Nhe most recent ¢ of this problen 
Mtinsham P 101 produchiou a 

Measure jor Measure in modern cre 

In Openine ene, a cocktatl party 


to behave natur- 
other drinks, the 


with everybody tryi 
and pouring each 


exposition of the play, with the Duke 
handing: over to Angelo, was almost cor- 
plete lost. The rittal of Shakespeare’ 
openiiy: conflicted with the totally ditfer- 


ent modern ritual and the limes, under- 
layed, failed to make any real point. 
And the same applied throughout to all 
the serious scenes of the play: Anpelo as 


Ross Devenish 
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ido about death 

fo die anne knew not 

ean cord obstruchon and 16 

Dd Pa lich Shakespeare comlrants 
{hea of deang, almost d 


ppeared amonest the trappin 
pa } } 


{ mind, what worked superbty 
were th Wie Avene With Lucio as a 
nk Oub tow, da dark SSeS, NiO 
ground ht clubs mab opauredines dies 
Day kes by tnaniptdatinge a eare du 
these nes, one suddenb what 
Shakespeare comedy was abot. Bra 


here the style wasn't “natural It was 
much vloser to Guys and Dalls, brash, 
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with men wearine loud cheek suits, jac 
acters playing outoat the anidence. dn 
other word were hagh to the popu 


dar tradition, and it was this, raél a than 
the modern d Hat made the Notttiit- 


ham production vecessftl, 
hatte book enole becatise it re 
cae odniake from dtr study and 
puts him back ap the muddle of everydiey 
hvan But once we've a a that the 
prays are relevant, Ue real work as ont 
tht beeinning. Undortiaiately, most ay 
dienes ti}l em) to thisk that seeone 
sShakd¢apeare is more bke oie to chigch 
where vou expect the vidal to be mites: 
Wm that voing tu the theater. And 
While Stratford can pack Us dogrs ang. 


wiy, Uhere’s not much sen of any coher 
ent approach beim developed. 
la the tavantime, we have the boak: 


Athert Hunt is the Peace News theatre 
crifie. 


a ne rn amare 


ABC's noble savage 


Partially disguised as an “international 
production,” a South African film has 
been going around which bears the un 
mistakeable marks of its origin. The 
film is called Dingaka, it had a raptu- 
rous reception in South Africa when if 
was Shown there last year. It is a follow- 
er of Verwoerd's waking dream, reveal- 
ing the essentials of the Afrikaner’s 
utopia. It sees the African through the 
eyes of the Afrikaner, and implicit in 
this vision is the real condemnation of 
apartheid. It sees the African either as 
being childishly naive, simple, uninvolved 
in the white man’s world and therefore 
the object of compassion, provoking a 
wistful: ‘If only they were all like that 

..” or if he inhabits a city, as a erude, 
drunken lout with a superficial sophisti- 
cation. Essentially a broken, debased, bui 
necessary figure. 


The whites on the other hand always 
behave with the best of motives, although 
it is conceded that they might occasion- 
na have some minor matrimonial prob- 
em. 


The hero, an African played by Ken 
Gampu, belongs to the first category. 
Ile, and by implication all tribal Afri- 
cans, live in an tdylHe situation, remote 
from the world of universal passes, and 
acute malnutrition. That this setting 
bears no relation to any village in Africa 
does not appear to have bothered Jamie 
Uys’ (the director) audience. The place 
is positively Polynesian: black bodies 
bathing in beautiful streams a@ la Bali 
Hai. The dancing and music, sterilised 
of any real contact with Africa, are trans- 
formed into a kitsch black ballet not 
Ue a floor show at Raymord’s Revue 
sar. 


Sa uncertain is the directar of his own 
Interpretation of African reality that he 
fulls back, inevitably because of his de- 
nial, on to the only other Africa he has 


known: the Africa of the Mollywaod 
Bwana/Simba tradition. Even the most 
commercial of fureign directors an a 


dramatic and miniscule visit to Africa 
Might consult @ relevant chapter on Afri- 
can folklore. Jamie Uys has apparently 
never had the time; lt he has heard of 
witchdoctors. Dingaka Is the witchdoctor’s 
name; he is evil, and not surprisingly he 
is slsu black. 


Dingaka is responsible for the deaths of 
Ken Gampu’s wife and chud; following 
the couvention demanded in this type 
of fn, he swears revenge. Misled by 
Dingaka, he ends up in Johannesburg 
looking for the murderer, and here the 
image of the noble savave strides alony 
the equivalent of Oxford Street in fall 
tribal costume Cabout ag accurate as 
saying that everybody in Stratford on 


Avon wears doublet and hose), 


Two scenes shawn in South Africa, but 
cut for British audiences, are particularty 
revealing. One reverses literary condens 
natien af South Africa in a scene where 
a white pricat interviews the inprisoned 
Gampu. its superticial humanily parodies 
Cry, the Beloved Country, The ather ts 
the scene where Gampu kills Dingaka 
at the end of the fim) celebratiny: 
Matdens Jump inte the air, and in the 
apotheosis al what has happened in the 
rust of Atrica cry. “We are free!” 
Evan the dovile British audience was 


nat expected ta stomach that 


Surprisingly ihe critics have reacted with 
extraardinary mildness, suo withaat op 
pesihian cinemas all aver Reltgin will he 
showing a film that propagates thy off} 
clay acceptable Sonth African 1nage. 
posilly reinforemy prejudice alrveutly 
held and promoting further iiaconeep- 
Lians. 
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thers js however aco stich exense far 
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THE CONSENSUS TYPE MIND | 


1960, now dismissed as air-fairy theorist | 


George Thayer, in his British Political 
Fringe, is kind in his remarks on two 
of my friends, and as a result this review 
of that very bad book will be unduly 
lenient. I am left after reading it, 
wondering why he bothered to write it 
and for whom. 

There is, it is true, a pseudo-intelli- 
gentsia which likes to talk knowledge- 
ahly about “esoteric” subjects, but 
dreads to make any real study, even to 
the point of reading a book that treats 
a Bt foee on any basis other than pure 
gossip. It is also true that most people, 
mock-acadumics in particular, seem to re- 
gard adherance to any faith, belief, 
theory or ethic as a standing reproach. 
But while these could be expected toa 
applaud a book of this sort, and the sort 
of rave review given it by Honor Bal- 
four in Funeh was no surprise, one 
would hardly think there are enough 
fuals to buy it. 

The prejudice inherent in the book is 
seen in the very title, for what is the 
fringe? Something of Mr Thayer's con- 
ception is shown by his introduetion to 
the chapter on CND: 


J. Allen Skinner 
Marshalling 
a million 


continued from page 5 


the development, as a means to human 
freedom, of such a centralised control 
on basic incomes as is indicated here; 
but I can perceive the possible lines of 
an argument that could be built up on 
the proposal and I should Jike to see it 
developed, 

J find a similar Jack of precision in Wil- 
fred Wellock's use of the term “ common 
ownership,” which he advocates should 
be applied to the whole of the instru- 
ments of production. This is a term that 
cun be used by the ecollectivists - Fabians 
and mere nationalisers. What Wilfred 
means one has to infer from his in- 
stances - and what seems to be implied - 
is democracy in industry inked with the 
ownership of plant by the workers and 
management in combination. 

There are other aspects of the booklet 
that cal! for critica) discussion, but I do 
Not intend to open out wpon them here, 
for to do so would seem to minimise the 
value and importance of the main mes- 
sage that Wilfred Wellock is seeking to 
convey. He is a prophet, and is in the 
tradition of the prophets. His job is to 
convey a message of supreme import: 
ance, It is for others to hear that meg 
sage and work out its detailed implica- 
tions, Mankind must be rescued, he says, 
“by the steady exposition and demonstra- 
tion of the spiritual values of self-giving 
and self-expression by those who believe 
in them"; and “ what we chiefly need at 
the moment are a million creative pion- 
eers, declared crusaders who are pre- 
pared to adopt and proclaim in word and 


deed a crealive way of life... rationally 
combining material and _— spiritual 
values.” 


What is not simple is the marshalling of 
that million. What we badly need today, 
in ny view, is a group of serious people 
preferably young people, who will set 
out to build a social policy on a set of 
agreed moral values, examine the history 
of Labour Party development over the 
ast half century to decide when and 
ow it went olf the rails, and formulate 
a new policy to embody the values they 
seck to forward, Such a group would get 
much assistance in finding a starting- 
saint in the writings of Wlitred Wellock. 
e need both new lines of action and 
a new vision of society, j 
Are there any alert PPU, FoR, or CND 
Kroups that would like to undertake such 
a jab? 
J, Alien Skinner is a fermer editor of 
Peace News. He was imprisoned during 
the First World War as a conscientious 
objector. 
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“There is no doubt that, at one time 
during its brief history, the CND had 
the support of a significant number of 
Britons (far exceeding what other 
fringe groups claim they have) and 
it is just as true that the Campaign 
has been reduced today to the equiva- 
lent significance of one of the many 
outside Left factions.” 


Readers of Peace News will be reassured 
to learn that * Labour Party literature, 
by ordinary standurds, is not considered 
fringe political hterature ... (he is re- 
ferving inter alia to the Sun); but this 
reassurance should be short lived, as 
when in the last chapter Thayer men- 
tions the American fringe, he includes 
Americans for Democratic Action, of 
which Vice-President Humphrey is a 
leading member and with which at one 
time or another Eleanor Roosevelt, the 
late President Kennedy and his younger 
brothers, and even I believe President 
Jotinson have been associated. 


It is perhaps worth mentioning that 
Thayer devotes nineteen and a_ half 
pages to neo-Nazis, twenty to the Union 
Movement, twelve and a half to the 
Empire Loyalists, sixteen to Martell, 
eight and a half to the Britons Publish- 
ing Society and related groups, and eight 
to Social Credit and the Kibbo Kith 
Kin; he disinisses CND and its deriva- 
lives and origins in 2} pages, devotes a 
little Jess than 37 to all the outside left 
and just over five to Collets and other 
progressive bookshops. 


Knowing that few people wiil be able 
to correct him, Thayer is perfectly hap- 
py to state his “facts” in a way which 
leaves no suggestion that they are ques- 
tianable. We are told in his summing 
up: 


“Many of these leaders will say they 
do not need to grow. They view their 
organisations as fulerums capable, at 
the proper moment, of toppling the 
present political structure and replac- 
ing it with their own order. This 
attitude is Known within right wing 
groups as the Hitler complex, among 
Jeft wing sects as the Lenin complex, 
and among nationalists as the Connolly 
complex. Each group secretly believes 
that it is a contemporary version of 
the Nazi Party, the Bolshevik Party 
or the old Sinn Fein Party.” 
There are of course those who wish to 
be big fish in small pools, but the latter 
two terms ] have never heard used. 
Many socialist groups proudly proclaim 
they are the heirs of the Bolshevists, 
without any desire not to grow, while 
libertarian groups use Leninism as a 
term of abuse. Connolly, of course, was 
never a member of Sinn Fein, and the 
Trish T & GWU was certainly never in- 
tended ag an elite party; it is unlikely 
that any Irish nationalist with such 
views would readily admit Connolly as a 
precursor. 


For pacifists, even more reprehensible is 
this on the PPU:° . . founded in 
1936. Its membership was drawn prim- 
arily from the No More War Movement, 
and to a lesser extent fram the War 
Reaisters’ International.” (My italics.) 


While many of the faults can be put 
down to the mentality of a gossip colum- 
nist, in particular Thayer's desire to 
call any member of any group he men- 
tions either a leader or a theorist - often 
when by no possible stretch of the im- 
agination can they be considered either 
- one has to admit that the baok does 
show a total divorce hetween our ways 
of thinking and that of the consensus. 


This is highlighted for me when Thayer 
describes a group, almost a half of whose 
members take a responsible position in 
the production and distribution of their 
paper, showing an enviable level of in- 
volvement and commitment, and what, 
as u libertarian, | would therefore call 
a commendable Jack of bureaucracy. 
Thayer, pointing to the small propor- 
tion of “rank and file,” calls this the 
“most highly bureaucratic of all Left 
wing groups.” Qbviously a person who 
equates bureaucracy with a high jevel 
of menibers’ invalvement cannot under- 
stand a political condenination of hureau- 
cracy In society, in the way condemna- 
tion is intended. 


The difference in methods of thought 
coines up again when Thayer endeavours 
to give potted versions of political 
theories. He will say of a group: 


“How the gap between what exists 
today and what is wanted tomorrow 
is to be bridged is never explained.” 


In a sense he is right; naturally one’s 
propaganda is at two levels - on the one 
hand, immediate criticism of what exists, 
coupled with support for radical pro- 
test, and advocacy of an alternative on 
the other. But while one may well pre- 
dict some of the more probable events 
of tomorrow and some of the movements 
of protest, one is not a clairvoyant and 
there is inevitably a hiatus; inevitably 
some point in the future where new 
tactics will be necessary and even the 
most prescient cannot predict these. 
Indeed the fact that changed circum- 
stances call for changes in tactics makes 
nonsense of the constant jibes about 
the fissile nature of leftist groups; con- 
sidering how much political climates can 
change in a matter of a year, the miracle 
is not that there are so many splits but 
so few. 

Again, his use of the term “intellectual” 
or “theorist” is revealing; if theorist 
means anything with regard to political 
groups, it means someone whose views 
are in general accord with the ideas of 
the group as a whole but who has the 
ability ta express these in a particular 
fashion, and to whom the group look 
to produce theorctical arguments against 
opponents. Thayer gives five anarchist 
theoreticians, of whom the first (Rocker) 
is dead, the second (myself) as an anglo- 
catholic and pacifist is not representative 
of any large hody of anarchist thought, 
the third (Alex Comfort), like A. S. 
Neill, Wilhelm Reich, Erich Fromm, has 
considerably influenced anarchist thought 
but is not organisationally connected, the 
fourth (Vernon Richards) is organisa- 
tlonally central but has not influenced 
thought, and the fifth (Herbert Read) is, 
as Thayer points out, knighted, and so 
for anarchists benighted. 


Thayer is apt to telescope events so as 
to make them fit for his own conveni- 
ence: 


“In 1959 Healy : and Behan 
founded the Socialist Labour League 
... When the SLL solidified and was 
thus proscribed, a wave of resignations 
and expulsions took place within the 
League... By the end of 10959, most 
of the new recruits had vanished.” 


The implication of Thayer’s record is 
that the new recruits to the SLL were 
prepared to join provided it was a mere 
left Labour group, but left when the 
ey changed; this is not true, and 

hayer must find it difficult to reconcile 
with the later formation of the Workers’ 
Party and of Solidarity. The issues then, 
as in the case of the 1953 split in world 
Trotskyism which Thayer recounts, were 
far more complex than he shows, and 
his simplification involves palpable dis- 
tortion. 


Wowever, Thayer reserves his worst 
faults for his account of CND, which 
appears to be dictated by an embittered 
ex-member in sympathy with the original 
leadership. The Direct Action Commit- 
tee is painted as the conveyor of a 
thread of self-righteousness picked up 
from the Non-violent Resistance Group 
and passed on to the Committee of 100; 
and otherwise dismissed. We are told: 


“Throughout its entire history, the 
philosophy of CND never went much 
deeper than the slogans on its posters 
.. . The great radieal leaders who 
associated themselves with CND... 
never bothered to outline a broad 
policy in which the CND could operate 
efficiently and effectively; they never 
defined the limits of the Movement; 
they never made any real effort to 
find «a way in which the Movement 
could be controlled from within; in- 
deed they never seriously tried to 
work together with Canon Collins.” 


Considering how much of the Campaign's 
history is omitted this does not appear 
from his reeord unlikely; there is for 
instance no record of the policy state- 
ment adopted by the conference in 


ee 


Sete ee oe the en 


ing. Indeed Thayer, after outlining thé 
four points made in the original call 
from CND, says this was in essence the 
full policy of CND until well into 196] 
whereas in fact the first private business 
meeting on February 18, 1958, made 
quite plain that a commitment to un 
laterism was required, and the Exect" 
tive was forced by its founding confer 
ence to scrap the initial multilateral! 
CND policy. 


The figures given by Thayer for thé 
1958 and 1960 marches are roughly one 
sixth of those estimated by the police. 


Thayer says that from the outset CND 
was beset with divisions which in time 
broke it up (which was undoubtedly 
true), picturing this as between the civ! 
disobedient wing and the constitutional 
ists; and attributing marches and pickets 
to the constitutionalists as their forms 
of action. In fact the first Aldermaston 


first two American 
and even the first mass lobby were al 
deprecated by the CND executive. 


However, at that stage the real divisio 


within CND (other than commitment 
to unilateralism itself and opposition 1 
NATO) was on the issue of internal 
democracy. Until 1961 the CND left hail 
to fight to get an executive that woul 
accept the need for its own election 
that would accept that. Conference should 
he the policy-making body of the Cal 
paign, 


ference (on unilateralism in all coum 
tries and industrial action) and to pul 
lish policy statements in conflict wit® 
them. 


Thayer makes no mention of Priestley# 
New Statesinan article of 1957, whit! 
said explicitly that unilateralism {is 4? 
impossible demand, that the aim was ‘ 
get a better compromise with Gaitskel! 
that to do this it was necessary to hat 
ness the radicalism of youth and thé 
could best be done by a movemel 
proposing unilateral disarmament, wh 
realising that it could not be attaine 
and that the real objective was a reli 
vigorated Labour Icft itself capable of 
putting life into the Labour Party # 
a whole. Kingsley Martin in editor! 
comment on this invited support for, * 
campaign against the bomb on this basl¥ 
and Canon Collins invited a variety 
groups to join a campaign that would b¢ 
for unilateralists but not specificallY 
unilateralist. 


The question of the constitutionalist/u" 
constitutionalist division clouds the real 
issue. The split in fact was betwee? 
those who thought in Priestley’s terl™® 
- that is those who now under a Labouf 
government have forgotten their un 
lateralism - and those who desired vu? 
lateral disarmament and saw it as no 
merely the most important single issue 
(as Foot held) but the sine qua non © 
any serious radical advance. 


The split did not necessarily folloy 
Labour Party/independent lines; and | 
did not necessarily coincide with suppo% 
and opposition to civil disobedien’™’ 
Indeed, in the carly days, lipservice i 
eventual civi} disobedience was alm0* 
universal. 

For most of the hook, Thayer, thous! 
earcless and blinded by his awn pred! 
dices, tries to recount the truth as y 
saw it, The chapter an CND can 08 

be described as pure polemic. 
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INDIA 
STAVES OFF 
FAMINE 


An Indian woman in New Delhi, a 
Child suckling at her breast, at- 
are roughly oné | lempts to proteet. a small heap 
1 by the police. | Of vrain. 

the outset CNP > The population of New Delhi is be- 
as which i be Ng issued with ration cards; 2,000 
pare unable sovernment ration shops have been 
he constitutionak | *Pened under a scheme to provide 
rches and pickels | 10 Ths of food grain per head per 
Month, 
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. When they heard that US Vice-President 

umMphrey was coming to San I’rancisco, 
the Vietnum Day Committee of Berkeley 
Sent him a telegram requesting a meeting 
pnfercnce shoul ith him, When Humphrey arrived al San 
aE ne Cai wancisco airport, he told reporters he 
chee were sh qld he glad to meet the Committee 
BP the Kxecutita ete, es time, The VDC rented a room 
’ 4A 1 mo 2 y 
cisions of Comms 1 Fairmont Hotel, where Humphrey 
imoin all cout 
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Robert Calese writes: On December 9, in 
New York, Geoffrey Reed Conklin refused 
Induction into the United States armed 
4Oreces, He did this by going in person 
‘0 the Army Building and handing a 
y a movement | Statement to Licutenant James Davidson, 
rmament, whilé | 'Ne officer in charge. 
rot be attaine? yy, 
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his statement, Conklin explains that 
IS beliefs as a Catholic make him un- 
‘lling to serve in any armed forces. 
«& € stresses that he knows he could avoid 
‘Onscription in the US by making use 
% the “liberal exemptions” available, 
SUt feels that “this would he a selfish 
n RR ae a a a ee ee 


Artists’ statement 


“+ Statement on the Vietnam war, 
‘Bnet by 46 West Kuropean artists, ap- 
Peared as a half-page advertisement in 
Ne New York Times (Drama Section) on 
“Unday, Decamber 12. 
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“Convinced that the prerequisites of 
any negotiations are the cessation of 
the hombing of North Vietnam and 
the recognition of the National Libera- 
tion Front as a full participating mem- 
ber, we call upon our respective goy- 
€riments to do everything in’ their 
Power to bring about negotiations on 
this basis.” 


tale sixnatories were: Michelangelo An- 
Adoni, Simone de Beauvoir, Max Bill, 


hayer, thous! 
is own presh 
e truth as af 
*ND can onlf 


nic. Tore Bjérk, Weinrich BUN, Robert Boll, 
o-Catholle @ ro, 47 Borgen, Peter Brook, Nicola Chia- 
hs been active ly Monte, Marcel Duhamel, Marguerite 


zitis, Werner Euk, Hans Magnus En- 
. sberger, Max Ernst, Max 


several year 
a mnt “4 4 
H er Grass, Peter Hall, Ss. W. 


Frisch, 
; Hayter, 
4ns Werner Henze, Barbara Hepworth, 


stmas Ame Jacobsen, Norbert Kricke, Maurice 
envelope fo Mant OP, Giacomo Mangn, André 
foraens Lorenza Mazzetti, Nancy Mit- 

records sen’? tberto Moravia, Richard Morten- 
thr pully Car} Ren- Nicholson, Arne Nordheim, 
pt = Tar tenning Pederson, Jacques Prévert, 
ell, Vane Natha crner Richter, Francesco Rosi, 
Ign tle Sarraute, Jean-Paul Sartre, 

1 Boulac Silone, Alf Sjiberg, Pierre 

n Nd. Vinpcees Kariheinz Stockhausen, Michael 
—_—_— Fritg ty. Tarjot Vesaas, Peter Weiss, 


Wotruba, and Cesare Zavalttini. 
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Was Slaying, to nike arranpements for 
the meeting easier. A picket ine of GOO 
people was set up on tivo sides of the 
hotel, 

However, the VDC found the route to 
(he vice-president blacked by the secret 
service. Eventually, members of the Con- 
mittee made statements on television on 
the difficulties of trying to mect with 


US Catholic refuses draft 


action and that it would be an avoidance 
of the confrontation that must be made.” 
The statement concludes: 


“foam, knowing that IT could take 
action which would have less severe 
personal consequences, publicly and 
openly refusing induction into the 
armed forces of the United States. In 
some countries, this action would be 
punishable by death; here, the penalty 
Is up to five years iinprisonment and/ 
or up to $10,000 tine. 1 value highly 
my life and my freedom along with the 
hves and freedom of all men; yet 1 
will not allow the coercive threats of 
the Universal Military Training and 
Selective Service Act to deter me from 
adhering to the highest ideals devel 
oped hy man.” 


Between 15 and 20 sympathisers main- 
tained a supporting demonstration from 
7.90 to 4.30 am while Mr Conklin distri- 
buted mimeographed copies of his state. 
ment to passers-by, reporters, and indue- 
tees, At the end of that time he went 
back inside the building for a final con- 
frontation with the military as represen- 
ted by Lieutenant Davidson. 


The lieutenant was friendly and invited 
him into the office, but would not permit 
a press representative to accompany 
them. Preferring 10 have a witness to his 
formal act of refusal, Mr Conklin stood 
in the doorway and informed the military 
system through the person of Lt David- 
son that he would not accept induction. 
The lieutenant said that he hail read the 
statement. Then Geoffrey Conklin an- 
nounced, “ Thus ends this symballe con- 
frontation,” 


Draft boards sometimes send one or more 
additional induction notices to a refuser 
instead of having him arrested right 
away, This however js discretionary and 
wold only be done for unobtrusive re- 
fusers. The attendant publicity in Con- 
klin’s case will undoubtedly force a rapid 
arrest. 

From what ! could see, the reactions of 
the spectators ranved fram apathy to 
frothing hatred, although a few reporters 
seetned understanding. One heckler 
across the street provoked a big: laugh 
by yelling: “If any of you gitys pot 
gasuline, I gat a book of matches.” Varya- 
tions on this macabre theme are he- 
conuing quite standard of late, but as one 
of our people commented, “* That's about 
as funny as an tron lung." 


Huinphiey. Thus pablicity was probably 
an daportant factor in finally bringing 
the meeting about. 


The six people on the deputation which 


inet Humphrey were: dudy Edsony a 
student; d. Windran Sinith, a former 
actor and commercial fisherman; Bill 


Miller, a businessman; Boh Scheer, 
foreign editor of Ramparts magazine; 
Morris Hirsch, a Jeclurer at the Univer- 
sity of Califernia; and Don Duncan. Don 
Duncan was in the US army for ten 
years, the last eighteen months of which 
he spent in Vietnam. Before going to 
South Vietnam, he was a training instruc. 
tor at the Jobn F. Kennedy Contre for 
Special Warfare. While in Vietnam, he 
received the South Vietnamese Silver 
Star, Combat Jnfantry Badge, Bronze 
Star, US Army Air Medal, and was nomi- 
nated for the American Silver Star and 
the Legion of Merit, which are sull pend- 
ing. in March of this year, he rejected 
the offer of a direct commission to the 
rank. of Captain. We was hunourably dis- 
charged « few manths ago and is at 
present living with his wife in San 
Francisca, Since then he has been active- 
ly campaigning against American in- 
volvement in Vielnam. 

At a Vietnam Day Caomnuttee rally on 
November 20, he said: ° After 10 years 
in the army, it feels great to be mareh- 
ing for something that makes sense.” 


At the meeting, uanirey said that he 
would not be willing to take part in any 
mublic debatey on the question of the 

ietnam war. He said the President and 
Secrelary of State were the chief spobes- 
men for the US. The Vice-President did 
not enyage in debate but simply stated 
his opinian. Foreign policy was the job 
w He President and the Seeretary of 
State. 


He said that if and when there was he 
in Vietnam, elections would be held, but 
he did not think the Communists could 
ever win a free electian. 


He did not favour free elections in 
which the NUE could participate because 
“the Vietcong is not a legitimate politi- 
eal force , . .elections are for people, 
not for terrorist groups.” 
When asked why there has not bean a 
clear statement regarding Amerlea’s wil- 
lingness to negotiate with the NLE, he 
replied: 
“We will negatiate with North Viet- 
nam and whomever they bring in. The 
US negotiates anly with governments, 
net with a band of wandering: min- 
stre!s.” 
ft was pointed out that the US neyzotiated 
with the Pathet Lao in Laas. Ta this, 
Tumplirey replied by again stressing that 
i An NLI° is not recognised as a goyern- 
ment.” 
When the meeting ended, Wurmphrey 
said to the Committee that he wished 
“you people had something gaod ta say 
about your country aura ia a while” He 
said the US government wants peace 


and democracy and is warking to achieve 
them. One of the deputation commented : 
In the Dominican Republic?” ifum- 
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Vietnam Committee meets Humphrey 


phrey replied: “Yes, enuirely, and [ 
think 2 know more about that than you 
GOST 

At this point, Don Duncan said that 
fram his experience ino Vietnam, "1 
think we would do more for peace hy 
renioving our troops.” 

The Vice President apparently went out 
of his way ta be courteous to Dunean, 
and granted him a delinite right to pre 
test against war. One commentator tram 
the delegation deseribed Thimphrey as 
having worked up “a nice amount of 
patriotic fervour.” He said that he knew 
(uany people were sincercly troubled by 
the US policy in Vietnam and he didn't 
abject to their dissent. He did nat think, 
however, that they should insult the Pre- 
sident. 

The closing remark frem the delegation 
was: “But you think the antiwar nrave- 
ment is organised and masterminded by 
the international communist movement,” 
This was a reference fo a statement 
Hinaplvey was reported to have made in 
October. Vumphrey’s reply: "No sie, T 
do nat.” 


Anti-war leaflets 
sent to Vietnam 


Associated Press reported from Danang, 
Santh Vietnam, on November 88, that 
American servicemen in Vietnam have 
been receiving leaflets calling an them 
to “oppose the war.” Printad ar the 
bottom of the leafiet is the name of its 
purported spansor - the Vietnam Day 
Committee, Berkeley, California, 
The leaflet says; 
“We hope that you too find yourself, 
as a human being, unable to tolerate 
this nightmare war, and we hapa that 
you will oppuse it. We dom} know 
what kind of risks we are taking tn 
giving you this leaflet; you won't know 
what risk you will be tuking in appus. 
ing this war," 


It drawa attention to the growing imumber 
of Gls who have already refused to ght 
in Vietnain and praises thely courage. 
It encourages members of the forcea to 
“draw your awn conchiteng from the 
things you see, read and hear... Taku 
every chance you get ta talk ta your 
fellow soldiers about the war." 


The leaflet points ont that aitheagh 
goldiers are expected tu obey anders, 
they can alsa be held responsible for 
tielr actions as human beings - thls was 
Ley principle behind the Nuremberg 
Tats, 

in fact, the leafle| was produced by the 
VDC to be handed owt at Oakland Army 
Terminal. The police prevented the Com. 
millae from daing this and the leaflets 
wore distribute) ti other sections uf the 
peace Movement. Acearding tu tha Viet 
fam Day Conimittes, sonis other maine 
bers af the peate movemont inust have 
mailed them to Vietnam, A fuller report 
an the text Gf the feallet appeared in 
Peace News on October 22. 
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Donald Rooum POP GOES THE EASEL 


Pop as Art, A survey of the New Super- 
Realism, by Marto Amaya. (Studio Vis- 
ta, 45s.) 
I told this friend with an upper-middle- 
class background I was reviewing a4 
Studio Vista book. ‘Ah yes,” he said, 
“the kind of thing you Jeave about on 
coffee tables when you have visitors. 
Somebody glances at it und asks a ques- 
tion, and a conversation starts.” 
Often, indeed, these expensive arl books 
are collections of reproductions, with a 
short take-it-or-Jeave-it: commentary; but 
not so in this case. The page area js only 
about JOin. by 7in., and the 48 plates, 
16 of them in full colour, all eome out 
a bit small and unexeiting. So in the 
search for question and controversy, we 
must glance at the first page of text. 
“ Because of the spread of advertising 
and mass-media communications . . . 
we have taken for granted a whole new 
set of signs, symbols, emblems and 
imagery... It is not surprising that 
young artists who have grown up in 
such surroundings . .. should be in- 
terested in exploiting such images... 
elevating them to the level of ‘ fine 
art’... The new art relies for visual 
and emotional impact on... movies, 
television, comic strips, newspapers, 
girlie magazines, glossies, high fashion, 
High Camp, car styling, billboards and 
other advertising. Rather than value 
art exclusively as something separate 
and distinet from life, these young 
artists have begun to see it as some- 
thing inspired by the ready made .. ." 
And HiFonny the text has established 


itself as controversial. The big question 
about “Pop Art” is this: why should 
artists who find inspiration in movies, 
television, ete, not work in those fields 
themselves? An artist inspired by nature 
cannot himself create nature. (‘ Poems,” 
as Kilmer put it, “ are made by fools like 
me, but only God can make a tree.”) An 
aruist inspired by abstract ideas must 
perforce produce concrete things. But 
an artist inspired by other artists can 
if he chooses emulate his mentors; why 
then do “Pop” painters choose to be 
painters? 


Mr Amaya proves his skill as a conver- 
salion starter by continually pointing to 
the ig Question, but never quite men- 
tioning it. There are sixteen descrip- 
tions of the work of “ principal artists,” 
with potted biographies, but nowhere is 
there a remark like “ so-and-so is fasci- 
nated by packaging, but is himself a 
puinter instead of a pack designer, be- 
cause of such-and-such.” 

The only “ principal artist’’ I know per- 
sonally is David IJockney, a brilliant 
chap with a sensitive eye and an ex- 
tremely original mind. At the ave of six- 
teen he went to Bradford Art School 
wearing a fringe that came down to 
the top of his glasses and an immaculate 
Kton suit (to see how original this is, 
observe the “eccentricities” of dress 
among any collection of art students), 
and when he won a scholarship to the 
RCA he came to London wearing correct 
London dress: black coat, striped trous- 
ers, and bowler, below which his fringe 
protruded, David was not particularly 


Jazz 
Funny, then 


With altoist Charlie Parker, drummer 
Kenny Clarke and pianist Thelonious 
Monk, John Birks “ Dizzy" Gillespie was 
one of the four major pioneers of bop, 
the initial form of what somewhere along 
the line, was christened “modern jazz.” 
Twenty-live years aga Gillespie's knaowl- 
adage of chords and harmony was prob- 
ably In advance of any other jazz musi- 
cian. He gave piano lessons to his con- 
temporaries, His trumpet playing show. 
ered) “crazy” harmonic experiments 
over puzéled or sceptical fellow bands- 
men. “1 don’t want you playing that 
Chinese music in my band,” was one 
reaction that got into print. 


Chinese music became hop, bop became 
accepted, and Gillespie has been acearded 
the status of a “modern” Louis Arm- 
strong. 


At the beginning of this month Dizzy 
Gillespie toured England for a weck with 
a quintet, Alsa on the bill wag a trio 
led by the Hammond organist Jimmy 
Smith. The present popularity of this 
instrument in jazz and, in this country 
especially, in what is known as jazz- 
hased blues, ig due entirely to Smith. 
He formed his first trio ten years ago, 
at the age of thirly, and was soon flat: 
tered in the sincerest way by many 
pianists who followed sult and switched 
to the electric argan, 
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After his initial impact Smith was not 
superseded by his imitators. We is still 
the king of the Hammond organ, spoken 
of in awesome tones by those who play 
the instrument in this country (and 
probably elsewhere too). His style on re- 
cords is punchy, twitchy, and relentlessly 
* funky.’ 


An odd combination, I thought, when I 
first heard that Gillespie and Smith were 
billed together, Even odder 1 thought, 
as TI left the Free Trade Hall, Manches- 
ter, two Saturdays ago, 


Gillespie, noted for his clowning, was 
in fact hilarious. His quintet, featuring 
James Moody on tenor and alto saxes and 
thute, and the excellent taut bass playing 
of Christopher White, bore little resem- 
blance to the original surging bop quin- 
tets with Parker and Monk. Knsemble 
passages reflected Gillespie's propensity 
for latin rhythms. Individually, Gilles- 
pie was, not surprisingly, rather more 
mellow and Jess exuberant than on 
records made with Parker; most im- 
pressive was a hass-and-trumpet-only 
feature Tin Tin Deo, 


Gillespie's humour seemed to infect the 
other musicians; in particular James 
Moody's flute sola item startled the lis- 
tener with its occasional incongruous 
musical references. The piece had pre- 
viously been announced by Gillespie as, 
“ Never, never amack your baby on the 
face, for the good lord has provided a 
much better place.” Moody then an- 
nounced the correct title, ‘I kissed her 
on the cheek, and left her behind for 
you,” 


After a first half in which the laughs 
made enjoyment of the music almost 
automatic, [ was perhaps not prepared 
far the blistering onslaught of Jimmy 
Smith. It would seem he takes it for 
granted that the audience has the rhyth- 
inie responsiveness of an elephant and 
is also very nearly deaf. Nis choice of 
numberg included the blues, a slow, 
completely unswinging ballad, and even 
for two choruses the Tamla Motown (a 
pop record Jabel) hit Somethin’ you got. 
His treatinent of the blues brought in all 
the predictable Smith cliches, repeated 
ad nauseam. Those who did not walk 
out during this exhibitlon were treated 
to an over increasing morass of sound, 
aided by one Bill Mart, a drummer who 
would not be admitted to most British 
por groups, let alone jazz, and the em- 
arrasing spectacle of a man cashing in 
on the musician he was supposed to be. 


DAVE KENNARD 


interested in painting as 4 career; he 
rather fancied television graphics. When 
he painted as part of his school work, 
he saw no reason to stick to conventional 
subjects, and took the opportunity to 
experiment with graphic ideas; copying 
photographs, writing the titles of paint- 
ings on them, and so on. Thus it hap- 
pened that he hit the jackpot in the 
gambler’s paradise of “fine art.” 

The honour and fortune David Hockney 
has won are no more than appropriate to 
his wacky talent - good luck to him - 
but what a loss to television! We may 
suspect that the other fifteen ‘ principal 
artists”? have histeries somewhat akin 
to his, that all of them are men in love 
with mass communication art, who have 
been induced by fame and quick money 
to embrace gallery art instead. 


“With one brilliant stroke of irony,” Mr 
Amaya says, “the New Super Realists 
have swept away the age-old and arbi- 
trary divisions between ‘fine, ‘ applied’ 
and ‘manufactured’ art.” This is an ex- 
cellent way of starting a conversation: 
state a half-truth and incite someone 


else (me for instance) to state the oF 
posite half-truth as a corrective. 


Years ago someone designed a heel 
bottle label, which though far from 
pretty was striking and recognisable 
and helped the brewer become the bis 
gest in the States. More recently some 
one else adapted the design as a CH 
label. More recently still, a third cher 
models two cans in bronze, and paints 4 
careful copy of the beer can Jabel 0! 
each, Nobody wants to know the nate 
of the original designer, or of the adar 
tor; but the copyist is acclaimed 
world over and his copy sold for sollte 
stupendous sum. A “brilliant stroke ? 


irony” perhaps, but does it really sweeP J 


away the divisions between “ fine” al 
*apphed” art? 4 
When eightcenth century French até 
tocrats dressed up as peasants, and hi 
summer-houses built to resemble hovel’ 
did they eliminate class distinction? 
did they merely demonstrate their o¥ 
decadence? 

Donald Rooum is the Peace News cf 
toonist. 


Stuart Gilman 


The march: a reappraisal 


The success of a march can’t be meas- 
ured by its having moved, merely, the 
distance from a point A to a point B. 
A imarch is successful if it effects politi- 
cal change, if it educates the public, if 
it consolidates the movement, and if it 
confers upon its supporters a degree of 
dignity and self-respect. 

At the moment, the march has been re- 
duced, more or less, to the condition 
of a “thing": that object which moves 
a distance and disappears. Obviously, 
the march is not being successful. 
Shouting 

The shouting of slogans doesn’t benefit 
the march. It is primarily a symptom of 
our frustration. Rationally, the banners 
we carry express the aims of the march 
extremely well. Shouting allows the ob- 
serving public to “place us” - it lets 
them identify us by “character,” not 
by our aims. Banners are a form of 
education, Shouting dignifies neither the 
shouters or the march. 

Ineffectiveness 

Hemmed in by the police, halted by 
them, split up by them, all this makes 
the marcher feel he is an object, not 
a protagonist. The presence of police 
altogether is degrading, One of the 
reasons the police march with us is, 
specifically, to make us look ridiculous. 
One constable said: “ These people are 
easier to drive than sheep.” 

As well, the police “ control" the march. 
A group which is controlled feels no 
autonomy. The police will often push 
us, or use violence. In all this, there is 
a systematic attempt by the authorities 
to strip us of our dignity and self-respect. 
The reasoning is simple, [f the law en- 
farcers of the country don’t respect us, 
why should the public? 

Uniqueness of the march 

The assembly of thousands of persons 
united in their aims can exert overt 
public pressure. It can cause embarrass- 
ment to the government by intelligently 
exposing the idiocy of governmental 
policies. It can cause other segments of 
the society to respond, to take stands, The 
authorities, as we have seen, do much to 
negate the success of the march, Other 
factors contribute to this as well. 
Rallying points 

A rally in Trafalgar Square embarrasses 
no-one, forces no government afficial to 
stop his work and take note, and is so 
well isolated from the general public 
that we talk mostly to ourselves. Ht is 
a place of no political significance. We 
are mostly to blame. 

Time 

Bad time Is worse than had place. A 
march on the weekend, or on a holiday, 
makes it seem that the issues themselves 
are not so serious that we must leave 
aur work to voice our protests. A march 
at these times is holiday fare. Exaraples 
of bad time are numerous. Perhaps the 
best examples are the march on Parlia- 
ment when it wasn't im session, and the 
march to Dawning Street when the 
Prime Minister was on holiday. 


After the march to St Paul's on Novel: 
ber 27, a group of three hundred joine® 
together for a spontaneous exodus 
the American Embassy, Not only did tite 
police prevent these marchers from pas 
ing the Embassy, but there was som 
thing faintly ridiculous about a mare? 
at 10 pm on a Saturday, the Ymbas5! 
closed and empty. 


Submissiveness 
At the moment, we are totally submit 
sive. A submissive body has no influent 
Submissiveness negates self-respect. ‘gne 
march becomes on the whole: chara° 
terless, an object. 

Suggestions 

Marches must be organised so as 
maximise their importance, Times an 
places must he chosen with regard w 
their significance. Weekdays and , 
times are far more important and pote! 
tially fruitful. Besides, it would rept 
sent something new. Workers waw? 
have to say to their bosses, 1 must ft 


now, I am marching for peace. Thausanl® | 
of people who think of the march © | 


merely another social event would hay* 
to reconsider their judgment. , 
The march itself must develop extendl 
alms. To march and depart accomplishe, 
little. To rally and remain until a 
government has responded ... and the? 
to remain if that response is not sat}? 
factory is not beyond our capacities. |, 
Note: the thing is, of course, that im 
type of demonstration might lead to, 
showdown, If we put all our strens!! 
into a 24-hour a day, seven days a wee" 
demonstration and if we were still 
successful, then we might become total? 
demoralised. But there is no indigne 
in having lost an argument; there is = 
dignity in not having made onc. Tow 
ically, an unsuccessful march perpetual 
itself. Since we haven't done anythv™ 
in the firslL place, very tittle change 
and we can always come back for mor 
Guilt Fi 
We do not accomplish our aims. We & 
home, Let no-one congratulate him#., 
on his previous actions when thousal 
are still being murdered and our govel™, 
ment is a silent accomplice. If there 4! 
murders, we are guilty. We cannot 
move our share of guilt by sayinbs 
protested. AL present, given that we © 
a fraction of what can and must he dole 
protest becomes an illusion... pea® 


further distant. >. 
Shorter notice 


The Leper and other stories, by Milov™ 
Diilas (Methuen, 21s). 


Mostly war stories by the jailed Yugo 
Communist and reslatance leader. 4 
are about the war against the Germ 
some go further back into Montene? 
history; all raise acutely the moral ised 
af war. Executions and other hotly, 
abound, but the glaom ig relieves; 
Diilas’ honesty and understanding. |, 
begin to understand why he is In) 
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HOUSMANS 


books for 
Christmas 


By-return mail order service, 
or call personally and select 
from our large Christmas display 
Monday-Saturday 9.30 am to 6 pm 
Concise British Flora in Colour, W. 
Keble Morton. 1486 species illustrated 
35s 0a (is) 


The Disarmers, Christopher Driver. The 
Slory of CND 25s (da (ts) 


Jericho, Pat Arrowsmith. A novel about 


the nuclear disarmament moveinent, 
written during a six months’ prison 
Sentence 2ts Od (1s) 


Envoy Extraordinary, Vera Brittain. Mrs 
Pandit and her contribution to modern 
India 25s Ud (1s) 


History of Western Philosophy, Bertrand 
Russell 20s Ud (1s) 


Animal Machines, Ruth Iarrison. Paper- 
ack 10s Gd (8d) 


Brave New Victuals, Elspeth Huxley 
Zils Ud (8d) 


tow Colour-prejudiced is Britain? 
| Clifford S. Hull 32s Gd (9d) 
|The World of the Child. Children’s 


stories and photographs, a Penguin 
book - all profits to Oxfam 3s 6d (Gd) 


Truth and the Dragon - brilliant caution- 
ary tale on propaganda, in cartoon 
form ds Gd (4d) 


Penguin English Dietionary, ed G. N. 
armonsway and S, Simpson 
2is Od (8d) 


Penguin Encyclopedia, ed Sir John Sum- 
Merscale. More than 6,000 headings, 
With full cross-references and expla- 
Nations i2s 6d (1s) 


Men Against War, Nicholas Gillet. Eight 
Portraits of the world’s great peace- 
Makers 158 Od (6d) 


: The Children’s Picture Atlas in Colour. 

colour maps and charts and 600 
Colour photographs and much factual 
Information about the peoples of the 
World 25s Od (1s) 


The Living World of Nature, David 
Stephen, With 192 pictures an full 
Colour 2is Od (is) 


i 

| A Milne first time in paperback: 
hen We Were Very Young, Now 

€ Are Six, Winnie the Pooh, The 


ee 


House at Pooh Corner. Kach 2s 6d 
(44); the four banded together: 


10s 6d (15) 


Ladybird Books: new titles inelude: 
Manis and How They Grow, Butter- 
Nes and Moths, Animals and How 
They Live, The Postman, Football, The 
Kives and the Shoemaker 2s Gd each 

| (4a) 
\» 

| please add postage as in brackets (max 


| Housmans Bookshop 


2 ‘ r 

; Ming from Kings Cross 
Ny 

Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


Tribune 


is always fighting 
for Socialist policies to end 
nuclear madness, Sixteen 
Pages of politics, poetry and 
reviews giving a left slant to 
the international fight for 
Peace and freedom. 
every Friday from 
all news agents Is 
oF take advantage of this 
Special offer 
8 weeks for Gs (post free) or $1 US 


Station 


Classified 


word, min 48. Diecounts for 
ls exitru. Cash with order (not 
giamips pleuse). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., (andon, Nol by first post Monday. Box 
No rephes to same address. Displayed advart- 
inements rates on application. 


Terine: 6d per 
series. Box Ne. 


Coming events 


BRENT FRIENDSHIP COUNCIL will address 
Socialist Party of Great Britain) (Kensington 
Branch) on Friday 17 December & pm, Conway 
Hall, Red lion Square, W.C.1, Admiussion free 


COMMON WEALTE - open discussion on the new 
manifesto feudal, capitalist and managerial 
society. Three Tuns, 83 Cnancery Lane, W.C.2. 
Thursday 16 December, 7 pm. 


Persor.al 


VWELI YOURSELF to 14d fer every copy af 
Feace News you seth Distributors and sellers 
wanted in every district, gloup or college. 
Quantities 7s 6d dozen sale or return, Posters 
and publicity leaflets avathable free. Write lo 
Ciremlation, 5 Ciadedonian Read, Nu 


KRIRKDALE SCHOOL, South London's new co- 
educational and progressive day school, oers 
skifled teaching by qualified teachers, simul 
groups und modern inethods te children of 33 
to £3. 18d Kirkdale, S.E.26. Tel SYD U149. 
SOCIALIST PACTBEST, niale wide interests, 
uiales contact intelligent female, 35-45. Hox 
13; 


SWINSON, Ut. F. Wagner awaits you at Deace 
News oftiev, $ Caledonian Roud, Nu. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote 1.338943 and 


your purchases will pay ai dividend to the 
Peace News Fund. Put this number in yotr 
diary. 

Publications 

ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied by 
Ifousmans to all parts of the warid. Mook 
tokens issued and exchunged. Large stock 
of books, paperbacks, peace literature, grect- 


Ings cards, stationery etc. 6.30 to 6 weekdays, 
and Salts Wil Christmas. 5 Caledonian Iioead, 
Kings Cross, London N.2. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select frosa notices xeut in. To make the service 
as cornplete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


tL Send entries to arrive nat later than frat 
post Munday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, piace (hall, street). 
nature of event, speakers, organisere (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full dutalia, book a classified or 


dixpiayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Feace News bor 
your advertised meeting. Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 6 Caledunian Bd, N.1. 


17 December, Friday 


LONDON E.11. 8 pm. Wanstead Community 
Centro, the Green, Wanstead. Folk song eve- 
ning with the Fteldere. Peace in Vietham 
Committes. 


LONDON N.W.1. 7 pm. Room 21 Friends House, 
Euston Road, Open forum on Rhodesia. Pru 
and €.100. 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. International Club, 
George Strect. Meeting to discuss the right of 
free speech in Manchester. CND, 


18 December, Saturday 


ILFORD, Essex. 4 pm. €. A. building. Assemble 
for torchlight march for peace in Vietnam: 
“Qn earth, peace and gvoodwill toward all 


men." Peace in Vietnam comunittee, 
Every week 
Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 1.45 pra. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. Jazz - ail profits to CND. 

BRIGHTON. 1 pm. Friends Meeting House, Ship 
Street, Ptenic lunch and discussion. Tea pro- 
vided, bring own food. In aid of Friends 
relief work oversoaa. 

LONDON W.C.1. 7 pm. 6 Endslelgh Street. 
Local leaflet distribution and return fur re 
froshinents. PPU, 


Saturday 


RIRMINGISAM. 2.30 - 5.30 pm. Opposite Guumont 
Cinema, Steelhouse Lane. Peace News, Free- 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
| ENCLOSE 68s (US $1) 


NAN Pee ne aa ¢ spdoasdaa: 
ADDRESS 22 ao eee eee 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London W.C.2. 


CONTACT - a South African liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle ayalnst apar 
theta and colonialism. 6 months 8s wd, 12 
mouths 175. Rox 1979, Cape Town, S.A 


THE COMMON LIVE and Spiritual Living, on 
peace and spirilual communisin, edited by 
Swami Avyaktanands, are sent free. Apply to 
ihe Vedants Movement, 13) Elsenhain Strewt, 
Londen S,W.18. 

TWO DECADES OF WAL we the Christmas 
* Sowlilist Beacon,’ price Gd from A. Graham, 
21b Carltau Drive, London S.W.15 


VIEWS AUTUMN NUMBER, out this week, cou- 
tains three major sections: (1) Kobln Murray 
(editor of the Vietnain *' Read-in writes un 
18 page reasoned report on Vielnam.  ©2) 
Hichatd Gott analyses Labour's policy "' East of 
Sucz (3) Tntervicws with Tunisian President, 
Bourguiba, and Israeli Depuly Prenuer ban 
on relations between Arab states and the pros- 
pects for Arab fsravl peace. Plus teviews from 
Albert ilunt, Mtchact Rustin, and Rachel 
Powell. ud piapes.) From Wymaos Newsagents, 
Housinans, Coflets and specialised bookshops 
in the UK and abroad. or from Views, 22 
Ranulf Road, Lonton N.W.2: 58 or US $1 post 
free anywhere (2U. or $4 for one year's sub 
ScTIpuor.} 


Accommodation vacant 
ACCOMMODATION OFFERED an civilised house 


to congenial person, miederate terms, Uford 
area. Box avd. 

FURNISHED KOOM AND BRIFCIUIEN to jet in 
Unassundng Paddington flat of writer often 


away. Suil quiet studious person. £ a Week. 


MODENUN FARM COVTAGE available for family 


who would Uke to help with peace werk In 
country area. Space for garden, chickens. Car 
almost essential Electricity, mains water, no 


phous, Bus and villaye (wo 
Cheney, Aylesmore Farni, 
Warwiekslure. Hrailes 272 


miles. Howard 
Shipstun-on-Stour, 


WANTED: YOUNG comimunity-mluded persons 
to share lwuse in Londen (privacy and ftree- 
dont respocted). Box 412. 


19 December, Sunday 
LONDON. 5.15 pm, Frisnds Mtg Honse, 52 St 
Martths Lane, W.C.2. Procession of Peace to 


St Marylebone Parish Church. 6.30 pm service. 
London Christian COND, 


LONDON S.W.L. 2 é opm. Downing 


Street, 
Vietnam appeal to the Prime Minister. 


23 December, Thursday 


LONDON E.ll. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Kush Road. PU Christmas party. 


24 December, Friday 


LONDON W.C.2. 9 pm to 12.90, Steps of St 
Murting, Vigil of Pruyer for peace in Vietnam 
Christian CND. 


24-26 December, Fri-Sun 


LEEDS. City Square. YCND Christmas vigil and 
fast. All welcume, accommodation supplied. 
rn ae 6 Hollyshaw Groye, Leeds if G4 


30 December, Thursday 


LONDON EW. 8 pm. Friends Macting [onsa, 
Bush Road. Johy Willlama: “ showing films 
medo by himself.” PRU. 


dom and Resistance selling. Contact Gordon 
Causer, 27 Upper Gungate, Tamworth tphene 
4562), Slaffs. Anarchist graup. 

CARDIFF, 2-6 pm. Outside British Home Stores. 
Pence News, Freedom and Resistance selling. 
Committee of 106 and Anarchist group. 
CROYDON, Ti am to 4 pm. Trinity School 
North End. Peace News and Sanity selling. 
POllards 1945, CND and YCND. 7 SOS 
LEICESTER, 10 am, Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling, contact L. Cooper, 
4@ Knighton Church Road. 


Sunday 


BIHMINGHAM, § pm. While Lion, Horse Pair, 
Pariiaan Folk Club ~ all profita te OND. 

LONDON §,E. 17, 11 am, Bast St Market Place, 
Elephant aad Castle, Open-air meeting: '' Stop 
the war in Vietnam.’ Ex-service Movement 
fur Peace, 
LONDON W.i, 4 pm. Speakers Corner, Marble 
Arch. Open-air meeting; " Stop the war in 
Vietnam,’ Ex-Service Movement for Peace, 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. Ruayeiie, Hoam +4 
1 Bookstiall, Helpers phone Newcastle 


Monday 


LONDON W.C.. 7 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street, 
Topical discussion and argument, Phu 


Wednesday 


HIRMINGHAM 19. 240 pm. CND office, Factory 

linad. Regional campaign clerical work, levity 

aviatable - ali comers welcome, Phone NOR S447, 

CONDON N.i. 6 > 0 pm, § Caledonian Road, 

ings Crepe, Peate Nowa packing « volunteers 
3 @, 


Thursday 


WILL, &8 opm, . Bluebell inn, Lewsgate. The 
Freadom Folk - blues and jeft-wing folk and 
songs vf protest club. 
WATEOUH. 7.48 at. 

tub, 


Hartlerdahira 
Albans Kd, Folk ‘ra as 


Arma, St 
adm da id. YON, 
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an independent weekly 


Editor: Hod Prince 
Featares: Yom McGrath 
Sub¢editor: Bob Overy 


General manager: Harry Mister 
Distribution: Peter Drinkwater 
Advertisenients: Jo Foster 
Subscriptions: Jane eas 


5 Caledonian Road, King’s Crosa, 
London N.1 ‘Telephone: TER 4473 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: § 6 months 76, 
} year Sie 


Abroad (aeamail) 2 nionths 12 
1 year 46a. Add ida pa. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle Bast Simentha te wd, 
6 months 27s 6d. } year o2e. 


India, Africa and South East Asta: 
ids, 6 months 328, | year 80s. 


AustraHa, New Zealand and Far East: 2 manths 
ius. 6 months 469, } year 68s, 


North America: $10 n year to Peace News, 270 
ARSC, 166 North 16th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa, 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Hd London NI 


ened ac sane me scant Sabri ewmbinaenesiea ee nhanne NA 4 IT AeA NA 


The Fellowship Party 


Details of how to join 


months bs, 


& mouths 4a, 
tur pamphiats. 


# monine 


Britain's pacifist political party 
156 Days Lane, Sidcup, Kent 


é | renounce war and | will never 
Support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge 
PPU Headquarters Dick ahd yie 
House 6 Endsleigh Street 1 


The gap 


The figures at the foot of this colvam 
show the gap between what we need 
to keep Peace News going (and this is 
a minimum, not a maximum) and what 
we have actually collected. If it looks 
like a gap the size of which will defeat 
all efforts to bridge it, dont despaitt 
think of it another way, 

Think of a sum of money, and what it 
will bring us. Three shillings will give a8 
our office copy of The Times for a week 
Fifteen shillings, owr week's newspaper 
bill. A few bob more, and you've covered 
newspapers and magazines. 
covers our subeditor’s journey to the 
nrinters for a month, Anything frem 
five to fifieen pounds could allow as to 
pay for a week’s articles and photo. 
graphs, Hf you haye a larger amount of 
money you don't know hew ta nie, say 
£300, it would pay for a year’s supply of 
newaprint And se on, : 


Then there are miany emall ways In 


whieh you can help ws save money, Hf 


you write us a letter and you want @ 


reply, we world greatly appreciate a 
IY, You — 


siamped and addressed envelope, ¥0 
coul give our number at. the Copy: 
L336045, If you know anyone who hag 
something to sell or show. aif, 

to advertise it in Peace News, A 


copies ef the paper, 


In all these ways of keeping un alive, 
were must be one which appeals téyon, 


hether is giving us half the ant: 
time you win on the Premium Bonds, or. 


just turning the copperg and threepentt 
bila gut of your pockets for us, we wan 
grumble. As long as it's money 


ae ay 
acceptable substitute for maney) we'll 


he xrateful, We really need it, Cat 
ROD PRINCE 


total since February @— 


£2261 


contributions this week £20 12 6 


we need £6000 by February 1966 


Please send cheques ate (paya 
to Peace News Ltd)to Martyn Turne 
_& Caledonian Road London Ni 2 


two pounda 


et him 
d there. 
are dozens of ways to help sell more. 


i 
Bi 
Mi 


“y 
oT, 


—— —— 
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Gott outlines Hull election plans 


Rod Prince writes: The Gott plan is the 
first peace plan for Vietnam. This was 
Richard Gott’s verdict on his four-point 
plan for a negotiated peace in Vietnam, 
which will be the hasis of his campaign 
in the coming Hull North by-election. 
Richard Gott jis standing as a Radical 
Alliance candidate. Polling day is ex- 
pected to be January 20, and the Labour 
Majority is just over 1,000. 

The peace plan suggests that all parties 
to the war should state that they seek 


East-West 
exchanges 


Havia Alswang writes: Student-teacher 
exchanges between Britain and Eastern 
European countries were discussed on 
Friday, December 10, as part of Inter- 
national Co-operation Year, by 26 repre- 
sentatives of groups including the Youth 
Hostels Association and the Association 
of Teache’s of Russian, 
There was agreement that per-pal cor- 
respondence was & first step in facilitat- 
ing. direct cultural exchange, but com- 
plaints that this was more difficult to 
sustain with Kussia and Eastern Europe 
than with Western European countries, 
possibly because of citizens’ fears of sus- 
ricion if they receive many letters from 
eastern countries. 
For this reason it was emphasised that 
school links, the correspondence of coun- 
terpart schools in each country, should be 
established as much as possible, in order 
to sustain {t on an officially recognised 
basis, Each year there are hundreds of 
requests from abroad for pen pals in 
Britain, but the country has employed 
no-one ta do the work here in conjunc- 
tion with the International Correspon- 
dence Federation. 
Exchanges of schoolchildren have been 
in operation for two years between 
Manchester and Leningrad, Local author- 
ities were willing to finance the opera- 
tion. The conference hoped that backing 
would become available for travel and 
exchange of students and teachers for 
subjects other than language, as in other 
countries, notably Sweden, 


The many foreign language teachers in 
this country cost over £1 million annually 
to maintain, and many come untrained 
In teaching. This seems to argue for more 
comprehensive exchange programmes for 
language students, 


A major problem is how best to publicise 
and make available information about 
already existing student, work, and travel 
opportunities for exchange between 
Britain and Eastern Kurope. This will he 
the subject of future conferences. 


News in brief 


Ernest Bader, founder of Scott Bader 
and Company Ltd., will be retiring as 
chairman of the company on December 
d1, 1065. He established the firm of 
Scott Bader in 3020. In 1963 he and 
his family mude over their shares to the 
Scott Bader Commonwealth and thereby 
placed the company under the common 
ownership of its personnel. 


Money fur ten thousand Christmas meals 
has been sent to places in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America by the London office 
of Help the Aged. 

The Greek composer Miky Theodorakis 
has appealed to British people to help 
the campaign for the liberation of the 
remaining Greek political prisoners. 


the full implementation of the Geneva 
Agreements on Vietnam; the US should 
halt its bombing of North Vietnam and 
the introduction of more men and 
materials into South Vietnam; Britain 
and the USSR should reconvene the 
Geneva Conference, inviting the South 
Vietnamese National Liberation Iront in 
addition to the original participants. The 
conference should discuss a ceasefire, the 
withdrawal of al} foreign troops, elec- 
tions in South Vietnam, the establish- 
ment of military neutrality for both 
North and South, moves towards eventual 
reunification, and international guaran- 
tees for all agreements reached. 


Under questioning at a press conference 
on Tuesday, Richard Gott emphasised 
his “moral distaste” for the British 
government’s altitude towards the Viet- 
nam war. He said that it was clear that 
the Americans could not win and that 
eventually a Communist regime would 
be established in South Vietnam; the 
question was how to stop the Americans 
destroying themselves, Asked by a rather 
truculent questioner whether he = qites- 
tioned the bona fides of a left-winger 
like Harold Davies, who backed Wilson 
over Vietnam, he replied “ certainly, 
yes,” and went on to single out !farold 
Davies from others on the left with 
whom he said Radical Alliance had no 
quarrel, 

However, Richard Gott’s other answers 
did nothing to appease the Labour left. 
He said that he was entitled to threaten 
the government over Vietnam, regardless 
of alternatives, and that in foreign policy 
a Lib-Lab alliance would be far more 
progressive than the present government. 
Jo Grimond would be immeasurably 
better than Michael Stewart as Foreign 
Secretary, When the truculent gentleman 
asked his attitude to the Communist 
Party, it was pointed out that the Com- 
munist Party was advising its supporters 
to vote Labour at Hull. 

The other issues which will form the 
Radical Alliance platform at Tull will 


Vietnam vigil 
meets rebuff 


George Clark writes: It is clear that the 
Prime Minister's attitude on the Vietnam 
war has hardened very considerably in 
recent weeks. For the past six weeks a 
number of people have been attempting 
to open a dialogue with the Prime Minis- 
ter with a view to persuading him to 
change his attitudes. However, last week- 
end when over 100 people gathered to 
vigil for one hour and hand in a letter 
to the Prime Minister, they were met 
with a sharp rebulf. 

The delegation was told that nobody 
connected with the Prime Minister's staff 
was prepared to receive the letters and 
that they might just as well he left 
with the doorman. 

The delegation returned to the vigil line 
and asked each of those taking part to 
hand in their own letter; for the next 
30 minutes we had the extraordinary 
sight of ordinary people trying to make 
contact with one of their leaders who is 
becoming increasingly insensitive to their 
concerns. 

It is proposed that the vigil will make 
one more attempt next week, December 
19, to make direct contact with Mr Wil- 
son, using the methods of quiet appeal 
and persuasion. Should this fail, the 
Vietnam Workshop will try to persuade 
other organisations to join them in con- 
sidering what further action needs to 
be taken, 


be immigration, arms production includ- 
ing nuclear weapons, incomes policy and 
Rhodesia, all of whieh Richard Gott 
described as issues on which the Labour 
government had failed to come up to 
expectations. His attitude to local ques. 
tions such as the Ifumber Bridge would 
be that they could not properly be dis- 
cussed except in the context of a cut 
in arms spending. 

It was the Radical Alliance's standpoint 
that issues like Rhodesia should be the 
business of the United Nations; Mr Gott 
added to this that he believed the Smith 
regime could only be brought down by 
force. 

It had been suggested in the press that 
there was no support for Radical Al- 
hance in Hull. In fact, there was con- 
siderable support at the University and 
in the city, and many people who were 
publicly silent about their candidature 
were privately backing them. It was 
intended to run an effective and profes- 
sional campaign, which would distin- 
fuish them from the usual run of in- 
dependent candidates. 

When reference was made to David 
Boulton’s recent attack on Richard Gott 
in the correspondence columns of the 
Guardian, John Gittings pointed out that 
hoth Boulton and Gott were short-listed 
for the Labour candidacy at Richmond. 
Gott had indicated that he would vote 
against the government if he felt it right 


to do 80; Boulton would not. This pe 
haps explained why David Boulton W 
now candidate for Richmond. 


Everyone was at pains to deny th 
suggestion by Atticus in last weekend: 
Sunday Times that Richard Gott wi 
not a serious candidate. To be sult. 
his jovial manner and his readines§# 
parry an obviously loaded question mgm 
lead a casual observer to think that 
was taking things lightly; and his han 
of throwing away startling remarks ‘ 
lead to a lively campaign. (One sve 
remark on Tuesday was “There's ? 
reason why anyone should call for {ive 
elections in North Vietnam - it seer 
to me quite extraordinary.”) But in! 
intention and platform, and perhaps evel i 
in its effect, this could be a more seri’ 

campaign than anyone has yet realise® | 


Richard Gott’s election agent ts Job! 
Gittings, 106 Goldhurst Avenue, Lond! 
N.W.6 (MAI 2716), Help of all kinds? | 
required. 


Fulham campaign 


Radieal Alliance is also working in ral 
ham, where Tariq Ali is prospect | 
candidate. David Laing, 55 Finlay Stree2 | 
London S.W.6 (REN 3834) is organisit | 
leatleting and canvassing, and there # : 
to he regular Friday evening discussi® 

forums at Fulham Town Hall - pho® | 
Keith Burdon at PER 0748 for detail | 


Diana Collins describes ‘evil’ | 


in South Africa 


Speaking at Church House, Westminster, 
on Monday, Mrs Diana Collins, wife of 
Canon Collins, said she could only des- 
cribe her five and a half weeks in South 
Africa as ‘a severe moral shock.” She 
said that evil and = cruelty existed 
in South Africa - but in disguise. It was 
quite possible to live in the ‘ cosy white 
world” and see nothing wrong with the 
South African situation at all, But, “if 
you meet non-Europeans or white people 
who are prepared actively to oppas¢e 
apartheid then you could be back in 
Nazi Germany.” 


Mrs Collins visited South Africa in order 
to study the work of Christian Action’s 
Defence and Aid Fund, and see how it 
could be made more effective. In the 
course of her speech she described 
stories of brutality and suffering in 
Port Elizabeth in the Eastern Cape, She 
said it was estimated that at least 800 
familles, involving thousands of children, 
were in need of aid in this area. The 
welfare committee there can only deal 
with ahout 300 of them. 


Mrs Collins described the moral torture 
which caused people to betray each other 
and Jed to the destruction of community 
and family life through fear and distrust. 
“Jf you’re in contact with reality in 
South Africa, you suffer,” she said. “If 
you don’t suffer, you're anaesthetised or 
dead,” 


The South African government had 
banned 300-400 peapi, including 40 key 
organisers of the Liberal Party, which 
was not an illegal organisation. 9,000 
families had been broken up in the West- 
ern Cape by “endorsing out.” There 
were more political prisoners than there 
had been in Nazi concentration camps 
before the war. New legislation would 
prevent the Defence and Aid Fund from 
collecting within South Africa, and this 
increased the responsibility of people in 
Britain to contribute to the fund. It 


JAMES CAMERON 


Chairman: Vanessa 


REPORT FROM HANOI 


Tuesday, 21 December 7.30 pm 


Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, WCL 


Among the first casualties in the war in 
Vietnam has been the truth, At this important 
vublic meeting there will be an opportunity to 


hear at first hand what really is going on. We 
urge all groups to organise a partly from their 


areas. 


Redgrave 


There will be a one hour vigil at Downing 


Street on Sunday, 19 December 2 - 3 pm, This 


will be the last in the present series until 
after Christmas. It presents the movement 
with a chance to react publicly to Mr Wilson’s 


talks in the United States. 


Organised by the VIETNAM WORKSHOP, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London N.I. 


Finanelal contributions are needed to meet the fairly 


eampaign, 


heavy costs which have heen 


involved with this 


was also likely that in the coming month 
the fund would be accused of financine! i 
Communist plot; this was a bogus cas i 
which the South African Special Brat | 
was preparing. 


SA ie RC I 


Death sentences 
confirmed | 
in fran 


A demonstration was held last sundit : 
in an effort to save the lives of two M4 
under sentence of death in_ Iran. ‘i | 
men were sentenced for alleged core. 
plicity in an assassination attempt | 
the Shah. 7 
On Tuesday it was announced that vi 
death sentences had been confirm 
Another man, sentenced to life impr 
ment, had one charge quashed and ? 
sentence reduced to ten years, yy 
Sixty delegates from different grou | 
and societies concerned about the ® af | 
tences (which, it is thought, were partie 
for political reasons) took part in Kf 
demonstration. They marched 10 14 
Iranian ambassador's residence, wiht 
the ambassador refused either to see 
of the delegates or accept a letter th t 

had drawn up. The letter was, howev®! | 


left at his residence. a 


Homeless protest at 
minister's house 


] 
The second demonstration held att 
home of Kenneth Robinson, the Mint "7 
of Health, to ask him what is being ans 
to help the homeless families at Kine 
Hill Hostel who are in dispute with just 
Kent County Council, was held 
Sunday afternoon. ¥ 
About 100 people attended the dem, 
stration but they were prevented by vy 
police from demonstrating immediatig 
outside Mr Rohinson’s house. The POog 
allowed them to hold a meeting act 
the road from the house. ibe 
The Minister of Health had informed id 
demonstrators in advance that be W qe 
not he at home at the time of 
demanstration. 


i 
At a stormy meeting of the KCC Healt ' 


and Welfare Committee on TucsdiYs 4 
was revealed that the Minister had frag 
the council to suspend the disp, 


Ki ut 


The commitlee iye_ 
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